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HISTORY AS IMITATION 


History one may treat legitimately either as theoretical, as practical, or 
as productive. In few histories of consequence, I suppose, are the theoretical 
or practical moments altogether absent; but in anything properly called 
history, the productive moment is never absent. For, though history 
possesses the three moments and in ideal conception might exhibit a pro- 
portionately equable fusion of them all, yet as a distinct form of experience 
it is neither theoretical nor practical: essentially it is productive, being 
an imitative art. And here I shall consider only the productive moment.! 

Generically, then, history as productive is an imitating (and still more 
generally a kind of experiencing) of human things ; and it differs specifically, 
in various ways, from other such imitations. History alone of the arts is 
ever properly imitative in the sense usually—and, with respect to the other 
arts, erroneously—ascribed to the word, in the sense, that is, of copying 
some actual object (although, as we shall see, this exclusion must be qualified 
for certain of the other arts in so far as they partake of historical imitation), 
But there remains a difference between historical imitation and the imitation 
often imputed, or allegedly imputed, to the other arts. In them the artist 
is said, or allegedly said, to copy what is before him—a mere technical feat 
in which there could reside no creative merit. But, except in so far as the 
historian copies his words from books or from documents or other remains 
(which would hardly make him an historian), what he copies is not before 
him at all. It follows that, in so far as he imitates, at the same time he 
must, paradoxically, create. The other arts, on the whole, can create even 
when the model is present and despite its presence, and yet they imitate ; 


_ JFor an initial examination of the practical moment, see ‘Moral Judgment 
in History ’, Ethics, LXI, 4 (July, 1951), pp. 297-308. 
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194 ARTHUR CHILD 


history must copy, for it can only copy, when the model is absent and despite 
its absence, and yet it creates. And the one, like the other, is a feat in which 
artistic merit indeed resides. 

But in what does the imitation that is history consist ? Droysen tells 
us that 


‘recitative exposition ’ sets forth the results of investigation as a course of 
events in imitation (Mimesis) of its actual development. It takes those results 
and shapes from them an image of the genesis of the historical facts upon which 
investigation has been at work.* 


This conception, however, seems to me at once vague and over-limited. 
For what does ‘ exposition’ refer to? of what nature is this image? just 
how can a narration imitate the actual development of a course of events? 
And why, indeed, should the narration imitate a course of events alone? 

Aristotle might give us a little more help. If, with McKeon, we may 
understand the poetic imitation of Aristotle as in some sense the artist’y 
dislodging of a form from its original matter and his installation of it in 
the new matter of his art, historical imitation we may understand in a 
similar fashion. I should observe, of course, that we thereby ignore the 
precise opinion of Aristotle himself; for he believed that, while tragedy 
possesses the form of a single action, history is condemned to the formless 
agglomeration of whatever events happened to occur, in however disconnected 
a manner, in some chosen period. But in this opinion he erred—at the least 
by failing to distinguish mere chronicle and compilation from history proper. 
And perhaps I should note, too, that the dislodgement is metaphorical; 
for when the historian comes to his labours, neither the matter nor the form 
still exists in the object except as, in some sense and degree, they may 
have survived in an historical continuum. The historian does not actually 
operate on the past—or, far from imitating, he would resurrect. 

In developing the productive moment of history, we shall first seek the 
form that history imitates. To start with, let us take the notion that the 
form is temporal and that the imitation, therefore, consists in giving to the 
narrative the correct time sequences. One might, I suppose, insist on meaning 
only this by ‘imitation’; and it is perhaps, with the tracing of causation, 
what Droysen himself meant. But even with the addition, I feel confident, 
it would not cover what most people using ‘ imitation’ or its rival terms 
actually would mean. Surely the historian is more than a chronologist or 
even an aitiologist ; surely chronology and aitiology would supply only 


the beginning or a part of an imitation; and surely (as we shall see) one 


can have an imitation that is not of temporal sequence at all. 
Since I have asserted that history is an experiencing, should I go on to 
conclude, rather, that the form imitated by history is therefore experience! 


*Johann Gustav Droysen, Outline of the Principles of History, trans. E. Benjamin 
Andrews (Boston : Ginn and Co., 1893), p. 52 ; Historik, hrsg. Rudolf Hiibner (Minchen 
und Berlin : R. Oldenbourg, 1937), p. 361. 

*Richard McKeon, ‘ Literary Criticism and the Concept of Imitation in Antiquity’, 
Modern Philology, XXXIV, 1 (August, 1936), 18 f. 

“Poetics, 1459* 21-24; when I quote from this work, I shall use the translation of 
Bywater. 
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HISTORY AS IMITATION 195 


This one might interpret as the position of Collingwood. Within his own 
theory, of course, the question does not (as he would say) arise ; for he does 
not acknowledge here the distinction between form and matter. And neither, 
within that theory, would the concept of imitation be acceptable ; for the 
acts of the historian’s experience are numerically identical with the acts of 
the past he studies.° Nevertheless, I should like to consider the problem 
with relation to Collingwood’s position. 

It would seem plausible that the forms in question should be acts of 
thought ; for these, certainly, can be imitated either by the historian or 
by his audience. Or, at any rate, they can be imitated when they can be 
known. And I do not doubt that they make up a part, at least, of the his- 
torical form. But to what extent can they be known? To an extent, I 
believe, much smaller than Collingwood supposed. And I suspect that he 
may have been misled by his failure to distinguish between the rethinking 
of acts of thought on the evidence of the speech in which they are expressed 
and the rethinking of such acts on the evidence of perceptible actions in- 
ferred to from speech describing, or from other facts which indicate, these 
actions. For the quality of evidence in the two situations simply is not the 
same. While it may be somewhat implausible to assert that we can know, 
‘so far as there is any knowledge ’,’ that we are rethinking Plato’s acts of 
thought, such an assertion is usually far less implausible than the assertion, 
say, that we can similarly know that we are rethinking the acts of thought 
which determined Caesar to some action. In protest against my distinction, 
Collingwood might argue that there is action in either instance—in external 
form, the setting down of certain words and the issuing of a certain order. 
But between the two instances there is nonetheless a significant difference. 
In the former we have a making whose product is the direct evidence for 
the thought ; the making is, as it were, translucent. But in the latter, in 
the first place, we may have a doing and no making; and the evidence, 
if such it is, disappears—unless someone leaves a written observation or 
other monument, which is evidence for the action of ordering and not directly 
or even at all for the thought behind the order; or unless the action has 
effects which again must be directly or indirectly noted, the notation offering 
again a perhaps very dubious evidence. Ortega, it seems to me, talks more 
soundly on historical method when he observes that 


Caesar never expounded his policy ; he busied himself, rather, with carrying 
it out. That policy, it so happens, was Caesar himself and not the manual of 
caesarism that always comes along afterwards. We have no other recourse, if 
we wish to understand that policy, than to take his actions and give them his 
name.® 


Or, in the second place, if we do have a making, still this making is not 
translucent, and the product directly expresses the making rather than the 


a a G. Collingwood, The Idea of History (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1946), pp. 
-303. 


‘See, for example, the two instances he offers on p. 283 of the same work. 
"Ibid., p. 296. 


"José Ortega y Gasset, La rebelién de las masas (Madrid: Revista de Occidente, 
1930), p. 262, 
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thought, the making itself being what directly expresses the thought ; and, 
in any event, the expression is of a different type from the expression of 
speech intended to convey thought as accurately, fully, precisely—or at 
least as suggestively—as possible or appropriate. The one expression merely 
effectuates, the other communicates. And if it be said that the communica. 
tion effectuates and the effectuation communicates, I should reply that the 
difference in degree suffices to yield, so far as evidence goes, a difference in 
kind and that Collingwood leaves to the historian of social or economic or 
political affairs rather less than history shows itself capable of achieving. 

One would go wrong, anyhow, if one inferred that the object of historical 
imitation is experience alone ; for history may imitate, may transform into 
experience, what never before has been experienced. Much history is the 
apprehension of aspects, relations, totalities, universals, laws, which, in 
their period, it was historically impossible to apprehend or which it is im. 
possible either physically or in principle to apprehend either contempor- 
aneously or directly. But this apprehension, I maintain, is nonetheless 
imitation ; for these aspects and relations and totalities and universals 
and laws really were there, in one mode or another, in the transactions; 
and the historian does strive to repeat them even though his own experience 
should be the first finite experience into which they have ever entered. To 
deny this repetition is to deny the possibility of history as theoretical. And 
these reflections, by the way, show us how Boeckh erred when he claimed 
that history is the knowing of the known—an error into which he was perhaps 
led by the identification of history with philology®—for, while that experi- 
encing which is history will be often or usually a reknowing, it will be some- 
times a simple knowing (a knowing still of the past) of what never was 
known before. 

Might we not, however, at least partially identify by the term ‘ action’ 
the form that the historian imitates? Like the position of Boeckh, that of 
Collingwood is not in positive error but is merely inadequate. Neither here, 
of course, is action to be understood as physical appearance—this, in the 
historical object, belongs to what is not form, to the matter, that is, from 
which the historian dislodges the form. Action must, however, be understood 
in a broad sense as including far more than mere acts of thought. For history 
an action is, most generally, the creation or alteration, by a person, of 
relationships. First of all, then, the form imitated by history is action or 
the effecting of relationships (and action is, to be sure, itself relational). 
But this is a partial identification only ; and the form must include, second, 
the relationships that may be affected by, or at least involved in, that 
personal activity—the structures, institutional or personal or ideal, within 
which or with reference to which the actions occur. 

And now we may seek the matter in which the form is to be new-embodied. 


®*Sieht man auf das Wesen der philologischen Tatigkeit selbst, . . . so ist die 
Philologie-oder, was dasselbe sagt, die Geschichte, Erkenntniss des Erkannten ’ (Angee 


Boeckh, Encyklopddie und Methodologie der philologischen Wissenschaften, hrsg. Ernst 
Bratuschek [2. Aufl., Leipzig: B. G. Peubace, 1886], p. 11). 
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To put the question another way : where does the imitation reside? For 
Plato and Aristotle, I presume, the artistic imitation resides primarily in 
the presentation : in the poem as recited, in the drama or dance as per- 
formed, in the plastic or graphic likeness. Since, however, history is not 
in our days commonly read aloud, this possibility seems virtually excluded, 
unless, perchance, it could hold for lectures on history. But I do not see 
how the imitation could reside in the lecture as lecture save as the lecture 
might share in the dramatic—and the imitation would thus be poetic rather 
than historical. Might the imitation reside, then, in the book? For it is 
through books that history is now most commonly presented. And Garra- 
ghan, at all events, remarks that ‘the historian must visualize the past, 
recapture its atmosphere and moods, and fix the picture successfully on the 
written page ’.!° But this, even if meant less than literally, I cannot really 
believe : it is not in the presentation, whether through lecture or letterpress, 
that the imitation properly resides. 

Primarily, I should say, the imitation resides in the mind of the historian, 
in what one might refer to as the activity of comprehension. It is this that 
carries the form. But what if the form is itself, as it may be, a pattern of 
thought ? Comprehension is a contemplation : does this pattern of thought, 
then, stand over against the activity of the historian as the object of his 
contemplation ? Collingwood insists rightly, I believe, that (if I may alter 
the claim into my own terms) the only way in which one can comprehend a 
pattern of thought is to imitate the act of thinking in which it was thought 
originally." But the imitation of thought thus involves a complexity from 
which the imitation of other forms is free. For while these other patterns 
rest on a matter only of sensibles, patterns of thought lie in a matter of think- 
ing activity, which, however, in turn rests on a matter of sensibies in its own 
quality as form. Hence with thought the imitation of form is double, and 
necessarily so, for the form one wishes to imitate one only can imitate through 
an imitation of the form that serves it as matter. Through what divagations, 
of course, the mind of Caesar may have gone in the thinking out of his 
strategy, we do not know, nor shall we ever, nor do they signify : it is the 
act only of final relevant concatenation, whatever the historian’s own 
divagations in reaching the point of its possibility and whether or not Caesar 
himself ever attained that point of conscious clarity—it is this act only by 
which the historian imitates at once the thinking and thereby the thought 
of Caesar. But this act is the historian’s act of comprehension ; and in it 
he does contemplate, in unwavering purity, the relationships to which 
Caesar’s own thinking ordered itself. 

Secondarily, then, the imitation does also reside in the mind of the 
reader or perhaps the auditor, but only to the extent that he becomes himself 
an historian. And by this I do not refer to the mere translation of symbols 
into meanings ; I refer rather to the fact that the reader, beyond this trans- 

Gilbert J. Garraghan, A Guide to Historical Method (New York : Fordham Uni- 


versity Press, 1946), p. 396. 
UCollingwood, op. cit., p. 215. 
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lation, engages in acts of comprehension, that he imitates, in his measure, 
at once the act and content, the matter and form, of the experience of him 
we might call the primary historian and thereby, in that measure, at the 
same time imitates the historical object that the primary historian imitated, 
As the imitator of an imitation, we might call the reader a secondary his. 
torian. But he has less assurance that his own imitation is indeed an historical 
rather than a poetic imitation, for he lacks that mastery of evidence which 
his archetype possesses. 

If the historical imitation does not reside in the presentation, still the 
interrelationships between presentation and the activity of the historian do 
involve some interesting problems. Besides, they should serve further to 
specify the matter, which we have just identified in a preliminary way, as 
well as to clarify our conception of the form. To begin, then, I think we 
may say that at least an internal expression is necessary to imitation. But 
we may distinguish two sorts of internal expression in history: that in 
which individual questions are answered ; and that in which answers are 
further organized, in response to larger questions and in the end to a largest, 
in the process of external expression that we may identify as the presentation. 
What, therefore, is the relation of presentation to these two sorts of internal 
expression, and of all three to imitation ? 

Let us imagine an historian, such as Lord Acton, who has done much 
historical thinking but comparatively little writing or lecturing. He has 
asked and answered many questions; but they are perhaps organized, for 
the most part, only in the interrogative order in which each answer gave 
rise, successively, to another question. True, he might be able to present 
the knowledge, at call, in an order other than that in which he acquired it; 
and in fact the knowledge should be more easily presented in a new order 
than in the order of acquisition, if, indeed, the latter could be reproduced 
at all.!2 But can one say that this unorganized knowledge—unorganized 
save in that interrogative order of genesis—is an imitation in any other than 
the very limited sense in which one can apply the term to each separate 
answer ? For we must assume that the order in the successive questions and 
answers does not correspond (except by accident and then only chrono- 
logically) to an order in the past. Or if it were suggested that the knowledge 
our historian does possess is surely an imitation, I should have to point 
out the following: This knowledge is, after all, in a most proper sense, 
potential, requiring for its actualization some new expression beyond the 
expression in which it was conceived, an expression either again to the 
historian himself (which I presume unlikely or, at any rate, uncommon) or 
to others—and to others, therefore, either orally and normally in person 

But it is interesting to note that Droysen acknowledges a form of presentation 
which at least imitates the order of acquisition: ‘ “* Interrogative (untersuchende) 
exposition ’’, to set forth the result at which investigation has arrived, uses the form 


of wp reins gone itself. This species of exposition is not a report or minute register of 
the act investigation, including its false steps, errors and resultless measures, but 


it proceeds as if what has at last been discovered in the investigation were now first to 
be discovered or sought. It is a general imitation (eine Mimesis) of preceding search or 
discovery ’ (Outline, pp. 51 f.; Historik, pp. 360 f.). 
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HISTORY AS IMITATION 199 


or else in writing and at least in intention. And, moreover, without such 
an actualization the imitation does not itself exist save as potential in that 
first sense. But we need not admit that the imitation exists primarily in 
the presentation itself; we may still claim that it there exists only symboli- 
cally and thus in a second respect potentially. Nor need we admit that the 
imitation exists otherwise than fragmentarily, and in this third manner 
potentially, in the answering of particular questions. Completely, primarily, 
and actually, then, the imitation resides in that organized thinking which 
answers the larger question of an historical work as a whole, that activity 
of comprehension for which the attempt at external expression is prerequisite 
but which is itself prerequisite to this presentation. The matter of history, 
in other words, is (if we may disregard the interruptions intruding on the 
historian’s work) that continuum of acts, that continuum of activity, which 
is organized as a whole by the end of presentation. 

Now, perhaps in a misleading fashion, I have just spoken as if, for actual 
history to exist, the historian must conceive all at once the entire unitary 
expression which is presented through the symbols of a book. In truth 
there is probably no such power of comprehension ; the historian’s actual 
expression can be only either fragmentary or schematic. And this considera- 
tion would force us, if nothing else did, to the conclusion that a history is 
a process, never existing actually at any one time, but extending over time. 
The fragment, then, is a mere abstraction from it or a future strand of it ; 
while the schema is either an abstraction from, or a pattern projected for, 
that process. But it is no paradox that an imitation should be a process ; 
for such is, after all, the nature of that which, in part, history does imitate. 

In part, however, history imitates a form that is not processual, and from 
this fact arises a seeming difficulty for the theory of imitation. If historical 
imitation were merely of process, the difficulty would not exist; for a 
temporal order, at the least, is something that another process can repeat. 
And this, I suppose, is what Droysen to some extent had in mind in defining 
his recitative exposition. But if the imitation is of a condition, like a person’s 
character, or of a structure, like the philosophy of Kant or the British 
constitution in the year 1714, which does not occur successively but can 
only be grasped in successive acts of comprehension and which may well 
be grasped, moreover, in a temporal order that does not correspond to any 
logical order within this condition or structure—if the imitation is of such 
objects, its possibility becomes, at first thought, difficult to perceive. Nor 
could any such notion as the specious present or the span of consciousness 
help us; for, except in a very simple affair, the present or the span of con- 
sciousness would not stretch far enough to include the complete imitation. 
But I believe that a comparison will make the possibility clear. As in a 
motion picture the kinetic is represented by the static, yet the appearance 
of movement results, so in our instance the static, the abstracted, the struc- 
tural is reproduced by the kinetic, which yet yields the appearance of the 
simultaneous. And this is no paradox either, for in no other way than 
through a successign of apprehension do we ordinarily grasp the nature of 
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any relative permanence whose grasping requires a survey. If one wishes a 
nontemporal imitation of conditions or structures, one will find it only in a 
potentiality of a fourth kind, when, namely, through the continuum of 
imitative activity which answers the whole question of the history, the 
static form has been deposited in the corresponding stasis of potential, in 
the sense of recoverable knowledge.'* However, it is obvious that such 
funded form no longer corresponds to a dynamic object ; to this, the form 
of history corresponds only in living experience, as borne along, that is, 
on the activity of comprehension. 

But surely, in our account thus far of the process of imitation, an import- 
ant aspect of history has been neglected. Have we not ignored the matter 
in which the form resided originally ? To this aspect, in part, I think Macau- 
lay refers in declaring that the historian should make use of ‘ the details 
whi +h are the charm of historical romances * and in concluding that ‘ the 
instruction derived from history thus written would be of a vivid and prae- 
tical character. It would be received by the imagination as well as by the 
reason. It would be not merely traced on the mind, but branded into it ’.™ 
At the least those details would pertain to what Collingwood terms the 
‘ outsides ’ of events. Now, while his position is not unambiguous, Colling- 
wood does appear, at times, to imply the impossibility of knowing these 
outsides in history. For the object of historical knowledge, he says, ‘ 
is an activity of thought, which can be known only in so far as the know. 
ing mind re-enacts it and knows itself as so doing’; with the result 
that outsides of events, not being acts of thought, cannot be rethought by 
the historian and cannot, therefore, be historically known. But need one 
one have so narrow a concept of historical repetition ? Is such a conception 
adequate to the facts of the historian’s experience? In the record the 
historian makes of his experience, one finds, indeed, statements about the 
thoughts thought by the historian’s acts of thinking; but one finds also 
what at any rate purport to be statements concerning the outsides of events. 
And if one may take the first as signs of the imitation of historical forms, 
for what reason must we deny that the second signify imitations of the matter 
in which those forms originally lay imbedded? But there are other details 
we must add to these. For events have other insides than the acts of thought 
which Collingwood regarded as alone the objects of historical knowledge : 
besides thought, there is feeling or emotion. And as the former details 
correspond, in the original object, to the matter of the original nonsubjective 
form, so these correspond to the matter of that form which is the original 

18] should perhaps observe, nonetheless, that Eduard Meyer apparently considers 
the imitation of the stetic a philological rather than an historical activity, since phil- 
ology *. . shifts the products of history into the present and treats them as prey 
and hence inactive . - - not as becoming and historically causative, but as bei 


(‘ Zur Theorie und Methodik der Geschichte ’, Kleine Schriften [2 Bde., 2. Aufl. ; Halle : 
Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1924], I, 64 f.). 


“(Thomas Babington Macaulay), ‘ History’, Edinburgh Review, XLVII, 94 (May, 
1828), 365. 

8Tbid., p. 367. 

Collingwood, op. cit., p. 218. 
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activity of thinking. In my belief, however, not only may feeling imitate 
feeling, but, in those of us whose imagery is weak, feeling may in itself 
provide a means for the imitation of what is not feeling, namely, the details 
of the outer senses. 

Joining together, then, as original matter, these two aspects of the his- 
torical object, let us call their imitation ‘ spectacle ’ ; for its function, clearly, 
is aesthetic. That history is commonly viewed as the presentation of some 
sort of spectacle is, I think, testified by such common expressions as: ‘ The 
author has recreated for us the life of the times ’. For could such expressions 
refer to abstracted relationships alone, without the, vividness of spectacle ? 
I cannot believe that. And in so far as the spectacle did not imitate some- 
thing in the object, it would not be historical. I am loath, therefore, to 
exclude from history or from its object, because of someone’s doctrinal 
requirements, what common opinion recognizes as being there. Certainly 
this spectacle, which we must recognize as a legitimate aspect of history, 
we may distinguish as historically justified from the spectacle which is 
fictitious. And I need only add that spectacle plays in history a role very 
different from the role Aristotle assigns to it in tragedy, where it appears as 
an attractive, though relatively inartistic, necessity of the manner of imita- 
tion in public performances.’ For in history the spectacle refers, like the 
form, rather to the object than to the manner of imitation and is conveyed, 
moreover, by the same means as the form (the means itself varying with 
the type of presentation, which might be dramatic or cinematic, though 
in the main, of course, it is literary). 

Now as we found a new matter for the imitated form, so, too, must we 
assign a matter for the flow of imagery and emotion. For, while original 
matter in relation to the original form of thinking, this matter, when dis- 
lodged in the imitative process, itself assumes the status of form and re- 
quires, in consequence, a matter for its new existence. And that matter, 
by analogy, we may identify as the activity of imagination. 

But the recognition of emotional imitation suggests a possibility we have 
not yet considered—that emotional imitation is all the imitation there need 
be in history or even, perhaps, all there really is. Here we might refer to 
the way in which one of Loewenberg’s characters speaks of imitation in art : 


The imitation, to put it succinctly, is not artistic or spiritual, but only aes- 
thetic. In creating his objects, the artist aims to produce upon our sensibility 
and our feelings effects that are cognate with the effects produced by the objects 
of nature; he seeks through his artifacts to induce in us hedonic states of mind 
resembling in quality and intensity those caused by natural phenomena.** 


And certainly there might be an analogy between this emotional sense of 
artistic imitation and a kind of historical imitation; and of course the 
former may itself occur in history. But if the historical imitation were 
essentially of this emotional sort, not only would the correctness of other 
aspects of spectacle become unimportant, but the depiction of form itself, 


17 Poetics, 1450” 17-19. 

18J, Loewenberg, Dialogues from Delphi (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1949), p. 95; cf. R. G. Collingwood, The Principles of Art (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1938), pp. 54-56. 
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as determined by the emotional end, would degenerate to an enterprise of 
mere fiction ; for the feelings might most surely be imitated, in history ag 
in art, by something remote from representational accuracy. Observe, too, 
that the imitation itself would exist in a response of the audience or reader. 
ship which might constitute no part of the historical experience and not 
necessarily, therefore, in the work of history or in the experience of the 
historian. Attempting to escape the oddity of these results, one might explain 
that, while the essential aspect of historical imitation does appear precisely 
in the emotive response of the readership, yet, by some ingenious if natural 
mechanism of illusion, the mind projects the imitativeness from the response 
on to the experience responded to. Or, with less of sophistication but more 
of fashion, one might seek to escape by alleging the discovery of a misuse 
of words: the word ‘imitation’, through some perversity, men apply to 
the experience of apprehending as well as to what happens on the apprehen- 
sion. But we should have to ask why the response happens, as planned, in 
some cases and not in others; and the answer might well lie in the degree 
of faithfulness to the historical form. Or, where the response does follow 
the plan, a problem nonetheless remains : what ground there is, after all, to 
suppose that the sort of emotional imitation we have been considering is, 
even with respect to matter alone, the specifically historical imitation. The 
doctrine seems absurd—and is it not ? 

An objection might still be raised, however, to the assertion that history 
imitates the matter as well as the form. For does not some historical work 
fail to imitate the matter ? does it not avoid immediacy ? True enough. Yet 
in answer to the objection I see several alternatives. First, one might flatly 
deny the name of history to such work. But, as I remarked before, I am 
loath to refuse the name of history to what common opinion recignizes as 
such; and there remain more hopeful alternatives. One might treat the 
so-called history of the chronicler, the bibliographer, the editor of docu- 
ments, as work preparatory to history proper and so as ingredient to history. 
Or one might consider some presentation that avoids immediacy as the 
transmission of an incomplete historical experience ; some, as the merely 
partial presentation of the whole imitative experience of the historian. 
Again, the neglect of the matter may result from a relatively exclusive 
emphasis on another aspect of history than the productive, that is, on the 
practical or the theoretical. And, indeed, should one not view the imitation 
of the matter, however delightful, quickening, useful, and in general praise- 
worthy, as accidental rather than essential to the historical activity ? Though 
the matter is not imitated, we may still have history; if the form is not 
imitated, we can have none. 

In examining history as a kind of imitation, one must relate it to poetry 
in a broad sense (for if Dunbar can wail the death of poets in a ‘ Lament 
for the Makers ’, conversely we may speak of makers as poets) and especially 
to the various forms of historical fiction, which lies so close to history. 
According to Aristotle himself, poetry is more philosophic than history, 
‘since its statements are of the nature rather of universals, whereas those 
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of history are singulars ’.'° But this reason would show itself false if inter- 
preted too strictly ; for (whatever the case with poetry) while certainly the 
objects of history, and thus its statements, are not restricted to universals, 
neither are they limited to particulars, or we should have to deny to history 
its theoretical moment. A more adequate account occurs in Bacon, according 
to whom poesy or feigned history, in general, is distinguished from true 
history, first, in respect to end, since its use ‘. . . . hath been to give some 
shadow of satisfaction to the mind of man in those points wherein the nature 
of things doth deny it... .’; and second, I judge, with respect in some 
measure to the object of imitation, since‘. . . poesy feigneth acts and events 
greater and more heroical . . . more just in retribution, and more according 
to revealed providence . . . [and] endueth them with more rareness, and 
more unexpected and alternative variations . . .*° In means, apparently, 
no difference need exist ; for feigned history ‘. . . may be styled as well 
in prose as in verse ’,? and true history, one must add, has been styled in 
verse as well as in prose. But, to make a third distinction, drama in particular 
differs also with respect to the manner of imitation : as Aristotle observes, 
according to Bywater’s interpretation, that ‘the imitators may represent 
the whole story dramatically, as though they were actually doing the things 
described ’,2 so Bacon remarks that ‘ representative [poesy] is as a visible 
history ; and is an image of actions as if they were present, as history is of 
actions in nature as they are (that is) past’.** But, while these comments 
are indeed acute and well worth recalling, I do believe we can say much 
more on the subject if only we give close attention. 

And here we might turn for help to a passage by an eminent Scots his- 
torian, who writes as follows : 


Nothing is more evident, than that those ideas, to which we assent, are more 
strong, firm and vivid, than the loose reveries of a castle-builder. If one person 
sits down to read a book as a romance, and another as a true history, they plainly 
receive the same ideas, and in the same order; nor does the incredulity of the 
one, and the belief of the other hinder them from putting the very same sense 
upon their author. His words produce the same ideas in both ; tho’ his testimony 
has not the same influence on them. The latter has a more lively conception of 
all the incidents. He enters deeper into the concerns of the persons : represents 
to himself their actions, and characters, and friendships, and enmities: He 
even goes so far as to form a notion of their features, and air, and person. While 
the former, who gives no credit to the testimony of the author, has a more faint 
and languid conception of all these particulars ; and except on account of the 
style and ingenuity of the composition, can derive little entertainment from it.** 


Now one might say, attempting to reformulate these thoughts, that those 
ideas which may be referred to as historical imitations possess greater 
strength, firmness, and vividness than those ideas which, though imitative, 
are not history (for certainly we may call historical novels imitations) or, 
though in some sense history, are so fragmentary or vague as hardly to 


Poetics, 1451 6 f. 

Francis Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learning, Everyman ed., p. 82. 
1Tbid. 

*2 Poetics, 1448* 23 f. 

**Bacon, op. cit., p. 83. 


“David Hume, A T'reatise of Human Nature, ed. L. A. Selby-Bigge (Oxford : Claren- 
don Press, 1949), pp. 97 f. (I, iii, 7 ad fin.). 
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deserve the title of imitations. But the statement would never do; for an 
historical novel may well possess greater strength, firmness, and vividness 
than a history proper. And, indeed, the author means something else ; and 
in what he does mean he appears to be correct. For an historical novel (or, 
for that matter, any novel) is not commonly read as a romance; on the 
contrary we read it, in an attitude of belief, as a history. And if much 
history seems far from vivid, that is not because we approach it with an 
attitude of disbelief, but often because the historian lacks the skill our author 
himself had in high degree—the power to create that liveliness of idea 
which, as he tells us, is the essence of belief. 

While all this, though interesting, is perhaps not quite to our point, the 
passage does help us by the suggestion of a certain possibility, namely, 
that one might distinguish between history and historical fiction in general 
by means of attitude and specifically by means of the attitude toward 
spectacle. The role of spectacle, I should say, is instrumental. But in history 
spectacle serves in the communication of the properly historical imitations, 
which do not concern immediacies, by stimulating the mind to its acts of 
comprehension and making its grasp more firm. Whereas in fiction the role 
of spectacle is, if not central, at all events not instrumental to the historical 
action ; rather, it and the historical action are together instrumental to 
the poetic action. Whether, then, one has before one history or fiction will 
depend, by this account, on whether it is historical or poetic action to which 
one regards the spectacle as an instrument. 

Thus it follows that novel or drama or cinema may really belong to 
history if one neglects the spectacle and attends to the historic form which 
the spectacle transmits. Here also the spectacle is an instrument but in 
conjunction, now, with the poetic action—an instrument for the conveyance 
of that, in the fiction, which alone is properly historical. In its various 
types, then, historical fiction is necessarily to be distinguished from history 
only when the poetic moment is taken as its essence; while when this 
moment is viewed as instrumental to history, historical fiction becomes a 
form of history itself. And theoretically one would expect the reverse to 
hold. Or, at any rate, if in history the form—that is, the historical action 
and its conditions and consequences—were neglected, the history would 
cease to be history and would become a mere enjoyment of sensation. But 
it would not, thereby, become historical fiction. For historical fiction requires 
poetic action ; while in history proper if the historical action were neglected 
there would remain no action at all—no action, therefore, to which the 
historical form and spectacle might serve as instrument. And I doubt whether 
it is in fact possible to ignore the form of history to that extent. 

In another respect, also, one might consider fiction to coincide with 
history. ‘The only reason for the existence of a novel,’ says James, ‘is 
that it does attempt to represent life’. He insists ‘. . . . on the fact that 
as the picture is reality, so the novel is history ’. And he denies ‘. . . . that 
the novelist is less occupied in looking for the truth (the truth, of course I 
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mean, that he assumes, the premises that we must grant him, whatever 
they may be) than the historian ’.*® 

Now, ignoring the possible ambiguity in James’s notion of truth and 
conceding, without further examination, that both poetry and history aim 
at the discovery and presentation of truth, one might still attempt to dis- 
tinguish them by the way in which they achieve that end. With perhaps 
some show of plausibility one might claim that history requires research, 
while in poetry the truth, if truth it be, wells out of the poet’s purely creative 
imagination. This conception, however, is simply false, not alone for the 
historical novelist, but for poets, too, of a quite different sort, as, for instance, 
the painter even of still life. Might one say, then, that with the painter or 
novelist the attempt to discover the truth about what he imitates coincides 
with the endeavour after its expression, while with the historian research 
must precede expression? In some sort and sense, indeed, the historian 
does investigate before he expresses; but I find it very hard to suppose 
that he is not even so, like the painter, pursuing his research into the subject 
in and through the struggle toward its imitative expression and presentation. 
Conversely, does not the painter make his sketches ? And James, who knew, 
would assure us that the novelist, no less than the historian, engages in 


preliminary research : 

To represent and illustrate the past, the actions of men, is the task of either 
writer, and the only difference that I can see is, in proportion as he succeeds, to 
the honor of the novelist, consisting as it does in his having more difficulty in 
collecting his evidence, which is so far from being purely literary.*® 


In this last sentence, whatever he meant by his earlier qualification, 
James appears to interpret in the same sense the truths sought by novelist 
and historian. And yet, with the historical novel excluded, the past of the 
historian and the past of the novelist are not in an obvious sense the same. 
But the coincidence, I suggest, occurs beyond the plane of the obvious, far 
beyond the sensible or thinkable transactions of individual persons; and 
I should conceive it in this manner: If one takes history in its extreme 
theoretical aspect, where only the abstract form comes into play, where 
specific persons or events no longer signify, where they are mere functions 
to be filled by variables and, when desired, by imagined variables—then, 
under that aspect, whatever may body out the form, though one calls it 
fiction, possesses nonetheless of right the name of history. I suspect, that 
is, that the extreme theoretic form of history coincides with the poetic form 
of fiction at its highest. Confusion does here arise, of course, in that the 
function may be filled by variables to which the poet gives the names of 
actual personages and events; so that, observing the discrepancy between 
the actualities and their namesakes, one supposes him to offer mere fiction 
and no history. But he uses his privilege, and the confusion is ours and 
not his. 

Now, happily, we possess an authoritative comment on (if I am not 


**Henry James, ‘The Art of Fiction’, Partial Portraits (London: Macmillan and 
Co., 1888), pp. 378-380. 
*Ibid., p. 380. 
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mistaken) the very passages I have quoted from James—and from this 
comment we see that, having rejected the title of history to superiority in 
point of truth, having, that is, identified fiction with history, one may then 
shift to the opposite of the original opinion and, on the same point, grant 
the higher virtue of fiction. For, uncontented with the mere claim that 
‘ fiction is history, human history, or it is nothing ’, Conrad goes on to say; 


But it is also more than that; it stands on firmer ground, being based on 
the reality of forms and the observation of social phenomena, whereas history 
is based on documents, and the reading of print and handwriting—a second-hand 
impression. Thus fiction is nearer truth.’ 


In further support of Conrad, I might observe that because the novelist 
commands, as do other poets, far more latitude than the historian in the 
means of imitation, the great novelist may achieve a fuller, more accurate, 
more communicable truth than the historian even apart from the matter 
of evidence. And to the dictum of Aristotle that poetry is more philosophical 
than history I should add that, as regards only the theoretical aspect, it 
can also be more historical than history or more perfectly historical ; for 
the lacunas and deviations that characterize the less poetic history of the 
ordinary historian it may simply, for the sake of theoretic truth, ignore. 

Finally we must talk of pleasure; for, as Aristotle remarks, men do 
naturally take pleasure in works of imitation. And here we come on this 
problem : How can one take pleasure in historical imitation ‘if one has 
not seen the thing before’, as commonly one has not? Through ‘the 
execution or colouring or some similar cause’ ?*® There is, to be sure, the 
spectacle, and there is the style of presentation. But if one is also to take 
pleasure in the properly historical imitation, then, unless one has witnessed 
the transactions described, one must compare with it some other imitation. 
And there are various ways in which this arises: As oneself an historian 
one may previously have imitated the object and thus in that sense viewed 
the thing before—in the only sense, that is, in which one generally can view 
an historical object—comparing with this earlier imitation the imitation 
one now makes on behalf of, and following, the historian in question. Or 
by means of the evidence provided by the historian, together with whatever 
specific evidence one may previously have grasped and those conceptions 
of the larger forms of human affairs which inevitably one does develop in 
one’s experiencing, one imitates the object for oneself at the same time as 
one imitates it on behalf of the historian. Or, again, one may construct a 
simultaneous, if quite theoretic, imitation even by reliance on those general 
conceptions alone. In a variety of situations, therefore, one finds it possible 
to compare the historian’s presented imitation with the presumptive actions 
and conditions and consequences. And the presumptive object—though 
itself, unless a memory, never more than an imitation—is all, in history, 
that one needs for the pleasure of imitation ; it is with this that the imitation 
must correspond. 


“Joseph Conrad, ‘Henry James: An Appreciation’ (1905), Notes on Life and 
Letters (London: J. M. Dent and Sons, 1949), p. 17. 

28 Poetics, 1448” 17. 

2°Tbid., 1448” 18 f, 
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Paradoxically, thus, if the imitation is actually true, while the pre- 
sumptive object is itself not really an imitation but only a sham, one will 
have a displeasure of falsity—though a false displeasure. And one might, 
perhaps, assume the historical art to differ, on this wise, from the other 
arts. But I think it does not. For in every art, whether in painting, in 
drama, in music, or the dance, the object with which we compare the imita- 
tion is the object as we take it to be; and falsities of apprehension are 
indeed notorious. In history, then, we must recognize the existence of both 
a true and a false pleasure of imitation and the dependence of this pleasure, 
for its truth or falsity, on two variables : first, on the true or false apprehen- 
sion of the historical imitation in point, that is, on the true or false imitation 
of that imitation ; and, second, on the genuine or the merely supposititious 
knowledge of the object through the intermediation either of memory or 
of what is itself, again, but another historical imitation. And the correspond- 
ing displeasures we must add to these: the false displeasure when one 
falsely believes in the falsity of the imitation, either from one’s false previous 
or concomitant imitation of its object or from one’s false apprehension of 
of the imitation in point; and the true displeasure when, possessing the 
truth about the imitation and its object both, one truly believes in the 
falsity of the imitation. 

Commonly, I suppose, one remains in ignorance whether truth or falsity 
characterizes one’s delight or annoyance at the historical imitation. But 
that involves no objection : are we not generally thus ignorant ? The more 
theoretical the form, the more competently, without specialized knowledge, 
can one judge of its imitation in history and the more surely will one receive, 
therefore, true pleasure or true displeasure. To judge well, even so, requires 
much or deep experience of life and of the art itself; but history, in that 
respect, differs in no wise from the other arts. As the imitative art that it 
is essentially, this art, like others, orders itself in aspiration to the nature 
of things. In creation or in appreciation alike, the concomitant pleasure 
may be true or it may be false, and displeasure the same ; but it is, after 
all, only comcomitant : not by pleasure do we judge in the end, judging 
rightly, but by truth. 


ARTHUR CHILD 
University of Chicago. 
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THE LIMITS OF SCLENCE 


I 


The idealistic and spiritualistic metaphysics of the first decades of this 
century no longer satisfy us today ; year by year the remarkable develop. 
ments in science and technology have transformed the greater part of our 
lives; and hence there has arisen an attitude of intolerance towards meta- 
physics, and a desire to be rescued from it via the old war-cry ‘ Down with 
metaphysics !’ Metaphysics (it is said) has once more gone astray, and we 
are no longer strong enough for a renewed effort towards a happier outcome, 
Its last failure seems a final proof, and we relax in intellectual laziness, 
Enough of it, therefore, and let us engage instead in unremitting scientific 
and technical research, which offers a sure line of development and one to 
which alone the term * progress ’ is undeniably appropriate. 

Though it expresses the present-day attitude, especially in the English- 
speaking world, and in Russia, there is nothing new about this talk, for it 
has marked every important stage in modern thought from humanism to 
positivism and the cult of science. To see its basic characteristics we may 
well go back to Leonardo, who epitomised the new humanistic point of view, 
and was the first to see clearly the necessity of going on from metaphysics 
to science, and of making a clear-cut distinction between the two kinds of 
knowledge—a distinction always faithfully observed in the opposition to 
any kind of dogmatism. This marks the advent of naturalism in its modern 
sense, according to which every belief unsupported by evidence is relegated 
to the realm of myth’: ‘ The definition of the soul may be left to the friars, 
the fathers of the people, who know all mysteries by inspiration ’. Naturalism 
arises as an exposure of the cheats of the ‘ mental sciences ’, and thus know- 
ledge emerges as ‘ the daughter of experience’. The latter can be the source 
of certainty because it possesses two fundamental characteristics : ‘ Passage 
through the senses’, and ‘ passage through mathematical demonstration’. 
That these are the roads to real knowledge is shown by the fact of general 
consent, which ‘ puts an end to disagreement’, so that ‘ endless disputes’ 
give place to the silence of truth. 

This is the core of modern anti-metaphysics, and of the superior attitude 
of the scientist towards the philosopher. The ‘endless disputes’ of phil- 
osophers are their own death-warrant. 

Neo-positivists, scientists, methodologists and anti-metaphysicians in 
general, all say much the same. They rely equally upon the appeal to evi- 
dence, and dismiss with equal irony the dogmatising of the friars of specula- 
tive thought. 
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II 


Naturalistic science therefore replaces philosophy, at least philosophy of 
the dogmatic sort; inferred and ‘revealed’ truth are seen as mutually 
excluding one another. This is the problem as formulated by scientists from 
Leonardo onwards. Can one dismiss a case so just and obvious, or abandon 
the highroad of objective truth thus incontestably established? But the 
whole question appears in a new light and requires a new answer as soon as 
we ask whether there really is such an anti-metaphysical form of science 
abroad in the world to-day, whether the ideal of a non-dogmatic science has 
ever been attained, and how eventually it ever could be attained. In doing 
so we come upon the basic equivocation which dogs the whole history of 
modern science, and of all naturalism opposed to theology and metaphysics ; 
and we realise the ingenuousness of the new ‘ friars’ of a church more dog- 
matic and empty of content than the old. 

The history of modern thought shows : (1) that science does not succeed 
in replacing philosophy, for it does not succeed in justifying its own truth ; 
(2) that in fact it develops into a grossly dogmatic form of philosophy. 

As to the first point, it is obvious that judgments about the validity of 
science are beyond the scope of science itself, and require an extra-scientific 
justification which is presupposed in any scientific proof. When Leonardo 
asserts that science requires sensory evidence and mathematical proof, he 
is evidently laying down a principle which cannot be proved either empirically 
or mathematically. To show that these are the roads to truth is a meta- 
physical problem which neither Leonardo nor our modern empiricists and 
scientists have ever explicitly faced. To pose it is to stand outside science 
and to judge it; and the criterion of truth involved is the metaphysical 
principle of reality. Without the truth which gives them unity and value 
the truths of science are mere’ facts, and the whole of science could be a 
gigantic mistake, a deviation of human thought from the path of genuine 
truth. To purge this doubt, so as to be able to go on with science in confidence 
that what we are doing has a positive value, we need a foundation for the 
idea of science which shall give it a place within the system of reality ; and 
this evidently implies a meta-scientific acquaintance with that system. 
If we go back to Leonardo, and to the origins of scientific dogmatism in 
general, we find the proven validity of science taken for granted, and never 
explicitly questioned. The fact that scientific certainties put an end to 
disagreement and dispute is taken as a sufficient guarantee that truth has 
been attained. There is no suspicion that this fact constitutes the very 
problem with which we have to reckon. 

Contemporary science has gradually become aware of the dogmatic 
element in its claim to truth, and the resultant criticism of science has led 
to the adoption of a much more guarded and limited standpoint. Truth 
has been willingly renounced, and the limited validity of scientific state- 
ments is increasingly recognised. Scientific laws have come to be thought 
of, by some scientists, as merely conventions, and an entirely pragmatic 
basis is ascribed to the certainties which govern scientific research. The 
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instrumental conception of science has made rapid headway by refusing to 
decide problems of theory and practice which lie beyond its assigned limits, 
But it is clear that, even so, it is possible to fix the limits of science, and hence 
its very structure, only by going beyond those limits ; and so the scientist, 
in ascribing any significance to his chosen field, must step outside it and 
ground it upon a meta-scientific principle which must be accounted for on 
an altogether different plane. Judgments about the pragmatic character of 
science cannot be formulated at the level of pure practice. 


Ill 


Since science, to establish its own validity, must go beyond its proper 
field, it is evident, as was said in connection with the second trend of modern 
thought, that science is transformed thereby into a grossly dogmatic type 
of philosophy. Not merely dogmatic, but grossly so, because of the pre. 
supposition that science neither is, nor implies, a metaphysic ; hence, owing 
to its lack of critical awareness, the metaphysic which is adopted is no mor 
than a rough-and-ready intuitive formula, without logical consistency or 
systematic form. Even among the most eminent scientists there is a signifi. 
cant contrast between the rigour of their experimental and mathematical 
techniques and the naiveté of the metaphysical conviction which accom. 
panies them. In the first case they take nothing for granted and aspire to 
conclusive proof, but in the other they refuse to discuss either the presup- 
positions of proof itself or their groundless presuppositions about evidence, 
When Leonardo ascribed empirical certainty to the data of sense and mathe- 
matical reasoning, he did not suspect that sense-experience was to become 
the touchstone of all empiricism, even to its final dissolution in scepticism; 
nor did he foresee that the problem of mathematical truth would remain 
forever suspended between the poles of tautology and convention. Nor 
again did he realise that his two sources of knowledge could and would be 
made to depend entirely upon a logical method whose metaphysical implica- 
tions were to lead to the immanentist philosophy of modern thought. Leon- 
ardo believed in a science which was only a manifestation of the rise of the 
new humanism, i.e. of the metaphysical conception of the self as having 
in its own thinking the ultimate guarantee of truth. Slowly, and always in 
a shallow and uncertain fashion, science has since followed the metaphysical 
path of the thinking self. It has been empiricist, positivist, pragmatist, 
and relativist, arriving even at the frontiers of absolute idealism. It has 
indeed always been science, i.e. it has always followed a unitary consistent 
line of development and progress not to be met with in the parallel history 
of philosophy ; but this means only that the characteristically rough-and- 
ready philosophy of science has remained consistently loyal to those com- 
mon features of modern thinking which find expression in the demand of 
critical immanentism. And thus, when the crisis in the foundations of 
modern thought became manifest, the same crisis impinged upon science, 
and doubts of a more or less radical kind filtered down into its deepest roots. 
It could not be otherwise, for both science and the scientist gain reality 
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and value only in and through the life in which they are involved and by 
which they must be acknowledged. This acknowledgement rests upon a 
meta-scientific appraisal, on which the scientific evaluation depends and 
from which it derives faith in its own task. This is well known to every true 
scientist who, in the very triumph of his discoveries, is assailed by the 
gravest doubts concerning reality as a whole, and therefore concerning 
himself, his science, and his triumph. 


IV 

The foregoing considerations should be enough to show that the anti- 
metaphysical claims of science do not achieve their desired object, and that 
the existence of science depends upon the acceptance—fully conscious or 
otherwise—of metaphysical premises which give to science as a whole a 
metaphysical character. Science cannot indeed free itself from metaphysics, 
and therefore it becomes another kind of metaphysics. 

But does this conclusion mean that the anti-metaphysical position must 
be given up? Even if science has so far failed to reach this ideal, must it 
give it up for ever? Would it not rather be possible to ensure that this 
defeat is not repeated—that by more consciously critical methods the patent 
contradictions of scientific metaphysics could be avoided ? 

An answer to these questions requires a consideration of the concept of 
metaphysics itself. If the scientists explicitly realises that besides his own 
function he also has a metaphysical creed, the problem of the relation be- 
tween the two will depend on what sort of metaphysic he adopts. For ex- 
ample the Catholic scientist knows very well the place of science in his world- 
outlook, and in what sense, and to what ends he can and should pursue his 
researches. But the problem acquires a peculiar significance when, refusing 
any metaphysics, the attempt is made to obtain through science a truth of 
another, non-metaphysical kind. For realising that this goal is unattained, 
and that the path of science has also proved a metaphysical path, what is 
to be done, in view of the present-day conviction that, though all metaphysics 
is inadequate, some sort of metaphysical attitude is inevitable? How can 
one go on doing science when one realizes this predicament ? How can one 
justify faith in science if it is not to be dogmatic faith ? 

At this point the problem passes from science to philosophy, and both 
are evidently involved in the same antinomy. And it is clear that any 
answer the scientist might give would be the same as that given by the 
philosopher. This is their meeting-point, and even if science, in its anti- 
metaphysical capacity, may no longer be subject to philosophy, it cannot 
go its way except by producing its own answer to the problem which has 
dissolved the partnership between them. In other words the anti-meta- 
physical scientist should have the courage to face and settle the metaphysical 
problem on its own. Only so can he retain the right to oppose his science to 
metaphysics. He cannot take arms against it without becoming a meta- 
physician, The circle is complete, and the antinomy verges upon the absurd, 
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To avoid the absurdity, at least within limits, a particular conception 
of metaphysics must be adopted, itself derived from an awareness of this 
antinomy. The scientist must realise that he cannot avoid metaphysics, 
and should therefore accept it in the only sense which enables him to main. 
tain the anti-metaphysical position from which science originates. This 
means adopting a view of science which is metaphysical and anti-metaphysical 
at the same time, and so reconciles two opposing demands neither of which 
has been found negligible. The only way of achieving this is to replace the 
outlook which rejects metaphysics by one which makes it a matter for enquiry, 
The former course we have seen to be self contradictory, since it requires 
a metaphysical standard in order to justify the rejection ; but the alternative, 
by treating the metaphysical principle as a goal rather than a starting-point, 
permits a critical and anti-metaphysical outlook, while regarding the break. 
down of this position as an ideal to be realised in the future. Science thus 
becomes anti-metaphysical only because of its tendency to progress towards 
metaphysics. Only in this fashion can science avoid begging questions in 
its procedure, and approach the facts as problems. Otherwise they are 
regarded dogmatically as answers, and are given an arbitrary and meta 
scientific meaning. This happens if facts are taken to constitute truth, and 
equally so if they are interpreted from the pragmatic, conventional, or 
operational angle. Whatever interpretation is adopted, to go beyond the 
mere fact or problem implies an unjustifiable transition to the level of 
metaphysics. But science cannot help going beyond the facts, for it cannot 
rest content with them in an opaque or problematic form. Having once 
understood the metaphysical problem the scientist can no longer give himself 
up to the illusion of possessing what science cannot provide, and has only 
borrowed naively from some dogmatic metaphysics ; on the other hand, he 
cannot but desire what he had thought to possess, and must set his course 
in that direction. 

This puts the scientist in a new position and alters his objectives. Science 
and philosophy are at one in the search for the one principle of reality, the 
only criterion of truth which can give meaning and value to life. The limits 
of the search are set by the Absolute, which can be left unsought only by 
those who think they have already attained it. The scientist, like the phil- 
osopher, seeks after God. 

From this point of view, the recent history of modern science seems t0 
show an increasing awareness of this spiritual orientation. As the critical 
evaluation has become deeper and the scientist has come to perceive more 
clearly the metaphysical residue in his accepted articles of faith, so science, 
in reaching its limits, has come to a sense of its own insufficiency. With 
widening horizons the problem itself tends towards infinity. It is true, 
indeed, that fear of the infinity so encountered provokes a reaction, so that 
methodologists try to clap down barriers to limit the field of enquiry, and 
to specify exact and limited objectives to be reached. But this is only 4 
reaction, an antithetic claim engendered by the same speculative necessity 
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which inspired the anti-metaphysical approach, so that these attempts are 
necessarily destined to fail utterly. The fixing of limits assuredly implies 
the existence of a limiting consciousness ; the very narrowness of the boun- 
daries makes it necessary to transcend them, for every method requires to 
be grounded on something, namely a spiritual activity giving it meaning 
and value. Every barrier collapses, every methodology proclaims itself an 
illusion ; logico-critical rigour withers before the rising need of metaphysics ; 
and the scientist is thus embarked upon the flight which alone can realise 
his ideal, even if his powers fail him and he collapses into disillusionment. 
There is only one possible, positive aim, as the scientist now well discerns, 
even if he has lost hope of ever reaching it—science moves towards philosophy 
and they join forces in pursuit of a common goal: the mystery of the uni- 
verse. 


VI 

If, by aiming at metaphysics, science can escape metaphysical dogmatism, 
and if in science itself the meaning of life can be found, the concept of science 
must be enlarged so as to include all kinds of enquiry into the Absolute. 
There can be no justification for attempts to confine it to a specific field of 
research. If the limitations are removed, and preconceived methods given 
up, the field becomes infinite and there can be no prescribing to the scientist 
concerning his subsequent route. Leonardo said that knowledge is the 
‘ daughter of experience ’, and this assertion can certainly be taken as sound. 
But it must be added that the experience from which wisdom may be obtained 
cannot be circumscribed or subjected to binding criteria. Sense-perception 
and mathematical demonstration provide only one canon of enquiry, and 
do not exclude others. In this way science becomes synonymous with 
experience, and ‘ experience’ must be taken to mean life in all its aspects. 
Experience, and therefore science, is nothing less than human life in its 
urge towards the Absolute, and if this urge is characteristic of scientific 
research, there can clearly be no basic difference between the two activities. 
Leonardo was an artist even in his scientific and mathematical activity, 
and in every activity was well aware of the religious inspiration inherent 
in his work, despite its naturalistic setting or rather because of the wider 
horizon in a naturalistic point of view. Art, religion and science are thus 
combined in a single experience, continually renewed in forms of various 
interwoven texture. Leonardo would have had no need to take to the 
brush if his science could have remained within limits distinct from his art. 
His varied experience all converges towards the same end, to catch the 
infinite in the finite, the super-sensible in the sensible. ‘ Passage through 
the senses’ has, for him, a deeper significance, transcending the empiricist 
starting-point, and elevating it to the non-empirical plane of art and religion. 
To exist, such a science must be animated by art and religion, which arise 
from artistic and religious exigencies, but cannot have true spiritual meaning 
unless rooted in a conscious naturalistic experience. In the subsequent 
history of scientific empiricism the universal significance of experience has 
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been too often lost and the several forms of unitary experience have been too 
arbitrarily confined in water-tight compartments, whereas only in full organic 
unity can experience give meaning to its different forms. This process has gone 
so far as to bring about a sharp distinction between sciences, and the evalua- 
tion of one of them beyond all bounds, so as to make of it a so-called exact 
science existing in the rarefied air of pure abstraction. But a scientist pre- 
pared to live up to this super-science completely and in earnest, and able 
to devote his whole life to it, would slowly come to see the very field of 
his research changing before his own eyes; at a certain point his scientific 
outlook would assume the aspect of an artistic and religious consciousness, 
as he felt within his soul the increasingly compelling force of the urge towards 
the Absolute. 

All experience, therefore, is science—only this conception allows science 
to free itself from metaphysical dogmatism. Unless the road is thus cleared 
for the scientist, he is obliged to draw an arbitrary distinction between what 
is and what is not science, between two fields whose limits can be assigned 
only by sitting in judgment above them both, a superior vantage-point at 
which alone the truth exists from which science gets its very being. In 
recognising its own limits, science becomes metaphysical and loses the 
possibility of tending towards the infinite. 


Vil 


That all experience is science, and that their identity is a necessary 
condition for the liberation of science from metaphysics, is a conclusion 
whose meaning can be understood only by returning to the notion of phil- 
osophy and determining its relation to science. If by philosophy is meant 
a higher truth which can ascertain the limits of science ; if it defines science 
without being itself definable; if, in short, philosophy transcends science, 
the foregoing argument is neither consistent nor intelligible. If all experience 
is science, then clearly philosophy cannot be metaphysics. In rescuing 
science from metaphysics, we have to rescue philosophy from metaphysics 
as well. And this, as has been seen, can be done only by regarding philosophy 
as moving towards a metaphysical truth recognised as unattained. The 
philosopher’s position is the same as that of the scientist, and so are the 
aims of his pursuit. Should he ever find himself to have reached them, he 
would have dissolved science in his own mind-activity and attained complete 
knowledge. Science and philosophy would then necessarily constitute a 
single body of knowledge. 

But their identity exists even prior to metaphysics, as the unity of the 
metaphysical goal which is the aim of philosophy and science, but with the 
important qualification that as to their metaphysical goal, philosophy is 
absorbed by science, rather than vice versa. The philosopher must recognise 
that, not having attained knowledge of the Absolute, his field breaks up 
into a series of separate enquiries, an ever-repeated attempt to find the road 
by many different approaches. The unity of philosophy disappears amid a 
multitude of philosophical sciences which, by their very existence in un- 
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resolved multiplicity, are ranked alongside the supposedly non-philosophical 
sciences. In actual fact, they are none of them philosophical, because they 
have not reached their ultimate goal, and they are all philosophical inasmuch 
as they share a single unique goal. The dualism of science and philosophy 
does not lie between two totally different types of enquiry, but within any 
given field of research. It arises within any science which tries to define its 
own limits and thereby oversteps them; it arises also within philosophy, 
which claims to transcend all particular assertions, and yet is merely a 
particular assertion. If the dualism is not thought of as internal to any 
kind of research but as embodied in two heterogeneous types of enquiry, 
the result must be decay in each of them, owing to their arbitrary enclosure 
within the preconceived limits of a two-fold dogmatism, the opposing sides 
of which are yet identical in their opposition. 

The first of these is dogmatic science, with its groundless claim to self- 
definition, by which it seeks to justify its anti-metaphysical character, but 
only relapses into metaphysics on its own account. It is the preconceived 
dogmatism of scientific method, which sometimes becomes a complete 
philosophical system, namely methodology. But when science and method- 
ology are brought into contact, the internal dualism breaks out in the artificial 
creation of a third subject intermediate between science and philosophy, a 
hybrid collection of propositions without scientific or philosophical backing, 
together with the unjustifiable claim that such a methodology can instil 
logical rigour into the procedure of science, which is to draw thence its 
criteria of research ! But the true scientist, as his enquiry deepens and his 
horizons enlarge, comes to condemn any methodology and to open up new 
roads, introducing a new technique and manifesting his revolutionary 
power. Then and then only do science and method fuse together and each 
gains life from this unification. 

The second dogmatism, that of philosophy, lies in its groundless claim 
to set itself up as something perfect and superior, in virtue of its being 
sure of the metaphysical system. It is an opposite dogmatism but, as has 
been said, identical in substance with the previous one, in that metaphysics 
and anti-metaphysics are on one and the same level of truth, and that the 
hypostases of the metaphysician have the same narrowness as the self- 
limitations of the scientist. Thinking that he possesses the Absolute, without 
yet being able to translate this belief into reality, the metaphysician closes 
his own road to future enquiry, rejects any new or different experience, 
circumscrides the world which he ought to explore, and so regresses from 
the infinite back to the finite again. 

These two dogmatisms mark the failure of science and philosophy 
respectively. The impasse can be surmounted only if the scientist and the 
philosopher forget their differences, or rather perceive no difference where 
none, indeed, exists, and, their vision no longer inhibited, prepare to advance 
with all the energy, moderation, and faith of which they are capable, 
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If we are right in what has been said and if we have succeeded in getting 
rid of hampering presuppositions, this must further be translated into a new 
understanding of philosophical terminology. ‘Science’, ‘ philosophy’, 
‘metaphysics’ and their inexact usage is an important factor in the dis- 
semination and establishment of more or less radical ambiguities. Although 
the foregoing remarks should have been sufficient to clarify the proper 
meanings intended, it will be as well to underline them with explicit refer- 
ence to current usage. 

As regards ‘ science ’ we should notice the constant ambiguity attaching 
to this concept since the time of Leonardo. In one sense, science proceeds 
from an anti-metaphysical standpoint to one directly opposed to philosophy, 
which it tends to relegate to a prescientific or mythological epoch in the 
past. In another sense the term ‘science’ describes a particular field of 
enquiry, which can be cultivated alongside philosophy, though without 
interest in the latter. ‘Science’ is here synonymous with a particular type 
of cognition, marked by experimental and mathematical exactitude. This, 
the commonest usage, involves a further ambiguity as applied to sciences 
which are more or less removed from the most rigorous type of science. 
Are psychology or pedogogics sciences? More, especially, what of the so- 
called moral sciences, jurisprudence, economics, and sociology ? The answers 
to such questions are usually indecisive, yet nobody has the courage to 
relegate a subject like economics to the sphere of pure philosophy. So 
between science and philosophy proper are to be found a number of subjects 
which neither will accept, but which are nonetheless essential components 
of knowledge. This shows the common distinction to be artificial and funda- 
mentally mistaken, and justifies a radical restatement of the problem. 

There is no less ambiguity in the term ‘ philosophy’; etymologically 
and otherwise this should denote the need of a knowledge or wisdom not yet 
attained, but it has come to mean the opposite, namely wisdom, scientia 
scientiarum, a position which would confer upon it the right to claim for 
itself even the qualifications of its opposite number, science. Science proper 
and the science of the Absolute would then constitute a systematic unity 
in which all other forms of knowledge would be absorbed. But on the other 
hand philosophy divides up into the above-mentioned philosophical sciences, 
which extend all the way from logic, aesthetics, and ethics, to pedagogics, 
jurisprudence, economics, and above all history, which must be identified 
with philosophy. One ambiguity leads to another and philosophy first 
becomes philosophical science, then a philosophy of each of the several 
sciences (jurisprudence, economics, religion, art, history), and ultimately 
the philosophy of science in general. The final result is simply a muddle 
which serves only to emphasize the arbtrariness of the original distinction 
between science and philosophy, and the impossibility of conceiving any 
knowledge save as an attempt towards metaphysics. 

Needless to say, this latter term, ‘ metaphysics’, is the most ambiguous 
of all. It is, indeed, the source of all the other ambiguities and constitutes 
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the primary reason for Leonardo’s desire to set up true science in opposition 
to the claims of the ‘friars’. There can be no doubt that this claim is a 
legitimate one. We want true science, and not mythology. But such science 
cannot avoid taking over the content of mythology, namely the concepts 
of God and the Absolute. Zeus can be disposed of, along with all the myths 
which have replaced him, but not the spiritual needs which gave them 
birth. Which is to say that the friars will still be with us until such time as 
the scientists elaborate a science of God. It is not a question of leaving 
something to the ‘ friars’, but of replacing them in their essential function. 
Metaphysics exists as the ground of religion, and philosophy, and science ; 
and it is also the ground of the distinction between them. It is the ground, 
presupposition, and condition of all speech and all action. We may fancy 
we can dispose of it as myth, or deny it, or at least transfer ourselves to 
another order of things, but sooner or later it must be recognised that our 
pretences are meaningless. Only by the grace of metaphysics can we refuse 
it, deny it, or put it away by substituting for it another metaphysics of 
which we are unaware and falling thereby into more or less blatant contra- 
diction. Having ejected the ‘ friars ’ we become in our turn friars of another 
order ; the myth we sought to dispel with science is restored by science 
itself, in a new shape and altered guise, but no less dogmatic and ungrounded 
than before. God remains the ultimate problem, from which all others arise 
and in which they await solution. Science, philosophy, thought, art, religion, 
human life in all its aspects, move alike towards a common goal, a single 
principle which gives meaning to them all. To give up metaphysics is to 
give up conscious life, to go on talking without knowing what is said. The 
fear of a myth thus leads to the adoption of a yet more inconsistent myth- 
ology. 

The only metaphysics which can be contested is one embodied in a myth 
recognised as such. A characteristic of the historian of modern thought is 
the increasingly relentless criticism of all myths into which thought relaxes 
when tired of its enduring effort towards true metaphysics. But one myth, 
and that the most dangerous of all, has insinuated itself into modern thought 
from the very beginning, and now threatens to precipitate an ultimate 
crisis. It is the anti-metaphysical myth, which has gained a hold upon science 
and philosophy, breeding within them and between them a series of anti- 
nomies from which they seek in vain to escape. To render again to the 
term ‘metaphysics’ its primary and imprescriptible meaning is the first 
step towards a renewed understanding in thought and language alike. 


Uao Sprriro 
University of Rome. 


(Translated by Peter Heath) 
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The aim of this article is to reflect on our use of the modal qualifications 
‘probably ’, ‘improbably ’, ‘in all likelihood’ and so forth, and of other 
qualifications belonging to the same family. It is our aim to show how these 
forms of speech actually do function in ordinary discourse, as well as in 
technical and philosophical contexts, and also to make tentative suggestions 
as to how they should function. And we call our article ‘ Probability without 
Nonsense ’, because our aim is to clear this whole field of a vast overgrowth 
of unhelpful technicalities and intimidating conventions, which make it 
impossible for the mere philosopher to think and speak on matters concerning 
which it is vitally important that he should think and speak. For to make 
assertions or to draw conclusions in that reserved, guarded manner which 
we express by adjectives and adverbs such as ‘ probably ’ and ‘ likely’, or 
by auxiliary verbs such as ‘ may’ and ‘ might’, is everybody’s birthright: 
it obeys a ‘logic’, a set of rules that were learnt very adequately in the 
nursery, and which were only slightly altered by later education. And it 
is only with violence that the whole topic can be handed over to mathematical, 
statistical and semantic experts, who can laugh us into confusion over our 
supposed errors or solecisms, who can tell us that our terms mean something 
quite different from anything we have hitherto thought of, or who can hold 
that even our most transparently valid arguments lack even a shadow of 
justification. 

It is, of course, perfectly proper, in this as in other fields, that we should 
be led by reflection to important modifications of usage : there will doubtless 
be points at which ordinary unreflective talk about likelihoods may, if 
developed incautiously, lead us into conflicts against which we must guard 
ourselves elaborately. There are also points at which such talk may fail to 
achieve the full precision of which it is capable, so as to urge us on to much 
more finely graded and numerical forms of statement. And there are valuable 
formulae, as elegant as they are hard to hit upon, which, if added to our 
premisses, will turn arguments which abound in steep steps, into smooth 
inclines down which it is possible to slide unthinkingly. But, despite the 
use and beauty of such products and devices, we must not assume, without 
the most patient examination, and without the most careful delving down 
into ordinary usage, that there has not been loss as well as gain in the whole 
process of substituting them for their rougher originals. Quite possibly we 
may find, if we dig down into the flexible informality of ordinary speech, 
that a great deal has been pared off and sacrificed in these polishing processes. 


48ome of the inspiration of this article, especially in the first section, was derived 
from Mr. S. E. Toulmin’s contribution on ‘ Probability ’ to the Aristotelian Society's 
Symposium, 1950. 
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We shall begin by assuming, what is not easily debatable, that talk 
which discusses what may happen, or what may be the case, in terms of 
adverbs and auxiliary verbs, is more ‘ basic’, much nearer the ground, 
than talk in terms of ‘ probabilities’, or of other abstract adjectives and 


' substantives. Our primary aim is always to make out, to piece together, 





or to forecast the face of things, to find out what a far-away object really is 
like, what someone really is doing, or what is going to become of the govern- 
ment or the weather: it is only in later much more sophisticated phases 
that we become interested in our own perfect or imperfect right to make 
such estimates, and in the evidential pulls and counterpulls that lead us to 
frame them. We may say, in fact, in scholastic phrase, that the modus divisus 
where S is declared to be probably P—the modal qualification being em- 
bedded in the texture of our statement—always takes precedence of the 
modus compositus in which we predicate probability, as a secondary after- 
thought of the whole proposition in which S8 is connected with P. Our 
tendency to speak of ‘ the probabilities ’ or ‘ the chances ’, in the objective 
detached manner in which we speak of ‘ the elections ’ or ‘ the tides ’, arises 
only when we begin to see how the pulls and counterpulls of evidence depend 
for their force, in regular fashion, on the objective considerations which are 
brought forward as reasons, and that they are therefore themselves after 
a fashion imposed on us from without, and can so be credited with a sort 
of objectivity. But we do not use ordinary verbs and adverbs of probability 
to talk about such dubious entities, but rather to express attitudes of ex- 
tremely common occurrence, in which things come before us in conflicting 
‘lights ’, or in which we prepare ourselves for a number of distinct outcomes, 
or in which our whole mind and active temper has a divided, tentative, 
and guarded cast. 

The remarks just made furnish us with a key to the whole of our ordinary 
probability-talk. Our talk in so far as it involves any peculiar probability 
locutions, has no special subject-matter, is not primarily about anything at 
all, but is rather expressive of a certain sort of attitude, which it is the main 
business of the investigator of probabilities to clarify and describe. The 
root fault of the prevailing accounts of probability is that they all work on 
the assumption that our verbs and adverbs of probability can profitably 
be regarded, even in their simplest use, as standing for something in the 
subject-matter of our discourse, and not rather as expressing how that subject- 
matter impresses us, or how we ourselves stand to the issues which may be 
involved in it. The fault here committed is the very same fault that is also 
committed in the sphere of ethical discourse, when it is taken for granted 
that our auxiliaries ‘ ought’ and ‘ should ’, as also the adverb ‘ well’, and 
the adjective ‘good’, must necessarily stand for peculiar features in the 
objects of our consideration, and not merely be expressive of our own highly 
complex attitude to certain acts and modes of living. 

The fruits of this error will also be much the same in either case. For 
just as our idea that there must be certain peculiar things meant by our 
various ethical locutions, will lead us on to confuse the obligatoriness or 
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worthwhileness of something with the various possible grounds for such 
obligatoriness or for such worthwhileness—so that we may come to define 
duty as whatever promotes maximum happiness, or as whatever increases 
knowledge—so also the notion that there must be some peculiar thing meant 
by our various verbs, adjectives and adverbs of probability, will lead to a 
long series of unsatisfactory definitions of the probable, whether in terms 
of long-run frequency, or in terms of the proportion of favourable to some 
total set of alternatives, or perhaps simply in terms of what has happened 
frequently or invariably in the past. The unmasking of this deep-set ‘ natural. 
istic fallacy’ will proceed in much the same manner in either field. For 
just as the plain fact that it makes sense, and is not merely tautological, 
to say that we ought to promote maximum happiness or that we ought to 
keep faith, shows up the sheer impossibility of attempting to define duty in 
terms of such promotion of happiness, or in terms of faith-keeping—so also 
the fact that we can significantly maintain something to be probable to 
the extent that it happens with a certain frequency (or to the extent that 
it covers so many out of a total set of alternatives) shows up the complete 
futility of attempting to define the probable in the terms in question. It 
is only our utter inability to say what the word ‘ probability ’ can stand for, 
that leads us into such absurd identifications, which should in any case 
have been precluded by the sheer variety of the grounds that might be 
given for our various problematic estimates. 

Our whole tendency to think that there must be some unique thing 
meant by our various probability-expressions will lead also, as in the case 
of moral expressions, to the invention of a peculiar designatum for the terms 
in question, endowed with a somewhat crass and quasi-empirical ‘ out- 
thereness’, even if this be also hedged about with many non-empirical 
qualifications. We shall be dealing with the indefinable predicate of good- 
ness, in the one case, and with the indefinable probability predicate-or- 
relationship on the other, two notions which create far more puzzles or 
obscurities than they ever help to solve or illuminate. For just as the cutting 
off of goodness, or of obligatoriness, from their experienced appealingness 
and demandingness, will soon give rise to the entirely practical but unanswer- 
able question: ‘Why on earth should we be interested in this unearthly 
predicate of goodness ?’, or ‘ Why on earth should we be moved to do our 
duty ? ’, so also the cutting off of probability and likelihood from the experi- 
perienced pulls and counterpulls of evidence, will lead instantly to the parallel 
question : ‘ Why on earth should I be guided, in my practical choices and 
predications, by this queer objective predicate or relation, which cannot 
even be readily picked out among the objects of my daily dealings?’ » 

If it is vain to look for any bona fide objective designatum for our verbs, 
adjectives, and adverbs of probability, it will be just as vain to look for such 
a designatum among our own mental acts and attitudes. For just as it is 
the error in the field of morals—an error which has clouded lucidity in that 
field for centuries—to think that a man who evinces or registers his approval 
of some course of action, must be talking about that approval, or about its 
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properties, so also it will be a cardinal error in the field of probabilities to 
suppose that a man who gives voice to his own partial preparedness for 
one out of a number of eventualities, is thereby telling us that he regards 
the eventuality in question with an uncertain or a doubting attitude. What- 
ever words may be suitable to describe what comes before him in the situation 
in question, they will not be words in which his own half-committed attitude 
is described or delineated : this attitude will at best appear in the guise of 
a haze upon the landscape, and not at all as a feature discriminated in it. 
If we now ask ourselves why philosophers have so dreaded an approach 
to the whole subject of probability through the study of our problematic 
attitudes, we can find no other explanation than their strange incapacity 
to understand how we do in fact speak of those attitudes and how we manage 
to make their inner character plain to one another. It has been taken for 
granted that whatever is subjective, in the sense of being attitudinal, must 
of necessity be something purely qualitative, a secret essence clinging to 
the walls of our securely stoppered bosoms, and having none but a wholly 
adventitious connection—variable without principle from one individual to 
another—with the circumstances that provoke it, the objects on which it 
terminates, and the behaviour in which it is ‘ manifested ’. Whereas we may 
say that there is no attitude that can be pinned down in language, which 
will not be intrinsically bound up with some more or less definite style or 
policy of action, whether this be one of weak shrinking, of sated rejection, 
of tortured investigation, of aggressive lashing out and so forth, and whether 
it be expressed in any out of a large range of developed performances, or 
in the nods, becks and grimaces which are the strangled rudiments of these. 
Not only is this so, but there is also a close, almost invariable empirical 
concomitance between certain styles and policies of action and those features 
of objects which serve as their normal excitants : it is not, for instance, by 
any means usual for men to lash out indiscriminately at any and every 
object ; they tend for the most part to do so only at things that flout, bait, 
taunt, impede, resist, disturb, obstruct or otherwise provoke them, or which 
seem to do so. It is also an empirical fact that, wherever we are at all capable 
of being influenced by factual considerations, our attitude will dic down 
wherever it becomes plain that what we call its normal excitants are not 
actually present, whereas it will be aggravated by whatever assures us of 
their presence. So much is this so, that the empirical concomitances we are 
mentioning have been incorporated into the very meaning of our various 
attitudinal names, so that it would make nonsense to talk of a grief which 
had nothing to do with the fact, or the supposed fact, that something valued 
by the mourner had been lost, damaged or ruined, or to speak of a jealousy 
which was not in any way concerned with the fact, or supposed fact, that 
somebody loved by the jealous person was lavishing his longed-for favours 
on a third party. Even neurotics and madmen must at least fancy that 
vague situations appropriate to their attitudes exist, and anyone in whom 
tearful collapse or tortured exploration bore no relation at all to anything 
like the normal excitants of grief or jealousy, could only be said to be having 
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the attitudes in question in some quite unnatural and extended sense. We 
may note further that even when men report on the inner character of their 
own experiences, they still make use of a language of practical policy in 
appropriately conceived situations. Thus a man describing some access of 
neurotic anxiety may say that everything suddenly looked queer, inimical 
and totally insecure, and that he himself felt paralysed and nerveless, and 
quite ready to break up or collapse inwards. When we have described our 
experiences carefully in this manner, we find nothing whatever left over 
for analysis, nothing that is unsayable or unsaid, save only for that queer 
dispositional fusion and concentration which marks off all the inner phases 
of an attitude from its ‘ outer manifestations ’. 

All this being the case, there is no reason at all why an attitude should 
not, by virtue of the policy implicit in it, as well as by virtue of the actual 
or anticipated situations to which it represents the response, be said to be 
more or less coming up to, or falling short of an objective standard, and why 
it should not be said to be more or less in harmony, or out of harmony, with 
the facts. An attitude will, in short, have its own ‘logic’, which will lay 
down the tests by means of which it may be justified or proven unjustified, 
and by which too its development will normally be governed, in that favour- 
able tests will strengthen and confirm it, whereas unfavourable ones will 
weaken it. It will only be a wholly artificial analysis, indifferent alike to 
the standing concomitances of nature, as to the rules of human usage, which 
will see no more in all these processes of confirmation or disconfirmation 
than the external operation of ‘judgements’ on the attitudinal policies 
that they modify. A jealous, angry or grieving person does not need to pass 
judgements on the objects before him in order to be jealous, angry or grieving, 
but his attitude can be said to be a response to the presence of presumed 
characters in them, inasmuch as it is regularly sensitive to discoveries in 
regard to such characters. 

We may note further that in all those highly complex, reasoned attitudes, 
where it is part of our policy to respond impartially to each out of a number 
of exhaustively alternative and incompatible situations, we can very well 
apply numerical measurement to our attitudes. Thus a man who had only 
made up his mind to ask one out of five sisters to marry him, without caring 
precisely which, could with perfect propriety be said to have made up his 
mind to the extent of § to ask any given sister to marry him. Though we 
do not rise to such mathematical nicety in the rough sphere of voluntary 
decision, we do indeed sometimes say that we are half minded to do some- 
thing. If we thus free our mind of the whole picture of attitudes as with- 
drawn, qualitative essences, only externally related to action and the out- 
ward situation, there is no reason at all why we should not successfully 
treat talk about probabilities as both expressive of attitudes, and also as 
capable of objective justification or non-justification, and as capable further, 
in some cases, of precise mathematical formulation. 

We may note further that these points were made, over a quarter of a 
century ago, in Ramsey’s brief but brilliant essay on ‘ T'ruth and Probability ’. 
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For there, turning a deaf ear to the siren voice of frequency on the one hand, 
and to Keynes’s objective probability-relations on the other, he was content 
to treat the whole theory of probability as a study of ‘ the logic of partial 
belief and inconclusive argument’. He found the difference between belief 
and unbelief, not in the presence of unanalysable inner feelings, but in our 
readiness to act in certain ways in certain circumstances. He also showed 
that beliefs so treated could at times be said to have precise fractional 
values, as when a man shows his confidence by the lowest odds he will take 
in betting on something, or by the amount of hardship he will put up with 
in order to gain or counter an uncertain good or evil. Human conduct does 
not normally rise to the fine degree of discrimination postulated—much 
less does human feeling—but neither do the cubes and spheres of our common 
experience live up to all that is required of them by the geometer. Ramsey 
also attempted a justification of inductive arguments which, whatever its 
weakness, made absolutely no appeal to objective logical relations. We 
would seem to have done little, since the writing of his article, but to err 
and stray from the paths of truth and simplicity like lost sheep. It will be 
our aim in this essay to return to those paths. 


II 


To throw light on our statements of probability we now proceed to con- 
sider what attitudes may be said to lie behind them and to be evinced in 
them. Here our gravest temptation will be that of excessive stylization, of 
Platonic essentialism, of looking for a single unmodified type of attitude 
beneath all our various ‘ mays’, ‘ mights’, ‘ probablys’ and ‘likelys’. It 
would not be at all sensible to steer clear of the rocks of objective probabili- 
fying relations, only to suffer shipwreck on the neighbouring shoals of 
probabilifying acts and attitudes. Obviously there is no one single attitude 
in all cases where we use the verbs, adverbs, nouns and adjectives of prob- 
ability. In some cases, as we previously saw, we are wrapped up in the 
situation before us, to which our own attitude remains marginal and un- 
mentioned : in other cases we may be clearly conscious of the pulls and 
counterpulls of evidence, and may rather be said to be pronouncing assertor- 
ically on the probabilities, than problematically on the situation itself. 
It is obvious, too, that behind some statements of probability lies a strong 
element of consideration—we pronounce carefully on some situation, in the 
light of the available evidence—whereas, in other cases, we are merely 
giving voice to an unconsidered or momentary impression. It is clear likewise 
that there are cases in which .an assertive, social element bulks largely— 
we are putting our reaction on record or trying to impose it on the world 
at large—whereas in yet other cases there is practically no such social interest 
or intention. 

Confronted with this bewildering variety of attitudes, we must now 
practise a deliberate stylization, which will take the place of the uncritical 
simplification that we have already condemned. We must set up a model 
which will serve as the attitude lying behind our various probability- 
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utterances, and must then treat cases not in perfect conformity with it, 
either as involving inessential additions, or as being in some manner deviating 
or distorted. This is, in effect, what good philosophers have always done, 
even if they did so under the incorrect impression that they were then 
laying bare the ‘true meanings’ of the terms under consideration. 

How then shall we build up such a paradigmatic account of the attitude 
lying behind our problematic utterances? Let us begin by saying that our 
elementary problematic utterances express our preparedness or our readiness 
for certain states of affairs (to which we may subsequently add further 
qualifications indicating the partial, the considered, or the social character 
of this ‘ readiness’). A man who says ‘ That is probably a penguin’, or 
‘ That looks rather like James’, or ‘ X seems about to cross the road ’, and 
so forth, may be said to be looking forward to, or getting ready for a whole 
set of confrontations that would satisfy or fulfil the expectations he is form. 
ing, and which would cause him to say: ‘ Yes, that is indeed a penguin’, 
‘ Yes, that certainly is James ’, ‘ Yes, he really was going to cross the road’, 
and so on. In the same way a man who says ‘ That number is probably 
prime ’, or ‘ Those two statements are probably sub-contrary ’, is looking 
forward to the outcome (or outcomes) of a set of careful inspections, or of 
a set of symbolic manipulations (perhaps indefinite in length) which will] 
constitute the proof, the demonstration, the complete showing that things 
are as he says. (Much the same might be said, mutatis mutandis, of our 
problematic utterances in the field of value, or in the field of mystical ex- 
perience, or in any other field in which we allow—with what justification 
we need not here determine—that it is both possible to see things ‘ through 
a glass darkly ’ and also ‘ face to face’). The problematic intention (to use 
Husserlian language) will always point beyond itself to a situation, or set 
of situations, in which it would be ‘ fulfilled’: it may accordingly be said, 
with a large element of misleading metaphor, to be expecting such justifying 
or fulfilling situations. Of course a man talking about a penguin or a number 
is not talking about the fulfilling or justifying situation in question : he is 
talking about the penguin or the number and about nothing else. But it 
still is illuminating to say that it is the readiness for these justifying situations 
which lies behind his problematic utterances, and which is evinced in them. 

It appears, further, that we ought not to treat such readinesses as complete 
attitudes in their own right, but rather as single components in some total 
attitude. For a man’s attitude at some time is described not solely in terms 
of what we think him ready for, but also in terms of what we take him to 
be striving towards, and it is only when we bring these two components 
together that they yield us anything like a full account of what the man is 
either doing or trying to do. For we do not claim to understand an attitude 
until we have broken it up into the two sorts of component in question, 
into an expectation, or chain of expectations, on the one hand (which may, 
in the limiting case, be fulfilled), and a purpose, or hierarchy or purposes, 
on the other. The diremption of attitudes into what we want, on the one 
hand, and what we expect, on the other, occurs with almost painless auto- 
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matism whenever we are asked to say what our attitude is; as speaking 
creatures we possess the odd capacity of accurately sorting out our aims 
from our expectations. But when nothing is said, the whole business of 
sorting out aims from expectations is much more arduous, and involves 
much inventive and fallible interpretation. But, whatever the analytic 
difficulties involved, it is plain that we can and do carry out such a diremption 
in practice : there is therefore no reason why we should not treat the atti- 
tudinal component we have mentioned as what lies behind, and is expressed 
in our problematic utterances. 

We ought not, however, to confine the ‘ expectation ’ we are speaking of 
to such matters as could actually come before us, or even to such as we 
seriously think could come before us. In a genuine sense, the historian trying 
to reconstruct the past may be said to be striving after the light of vanished 
days, and not merely after the parchments and potsherds that will testify 
to their character. In a genuine sense, likewise, the sympathetic interpreter 
of other people’s utterances and behaviour may be said to be striving to- 
wards a vision seen from other eyes, or towards feelings felt in other limbs, 
though he never seriously expects to enjoy either, and perhaps thinks it 
impossible that he should enjoy them. There is also a sense in which we 
prepare ourselves for definite confrontations and dealings when we read 
about a confessedly fabulous object, or when we brood on notions that are 
admittedly vague and contradictory. We shall here need to draw and 
sustain some clear distinction between the wnserious expectation, on the 
one hand—the mere notion, the idle entertainment, or the pure meaning— 
and the fully convinced or serious expectation, on the other. Probably it 
will be best to deal with this difficult antithesis by some use of the notion 
of ‘ bracketing’: the expectation that we characterize as merely notional 
or unserious being one that occurs only in some limited context, and which 
will not be carried on beyond it. It will not continue beyond the frame of 
the picture or mirror, or beyond the footlights and scenery, or the duration 
of the fantasy : it is consciously held apart from a ‘ wider world’, and in 
that wider world it will be suddenly and unceremoniously dropped. 

We shall also need to incorporate into our notion of these problematic 
readinesses all the variations recognized in the common logical classifications 
of propositional forms. Plainly these express differences in our attitudinal 
approach to empirical material, a fact that comes out clearly in our equal 
readiness to employ these forms in expressing our wishes as in expressing 
our expectations or ‘ judgements ’. If we can be ready to find that something 
on the horizon really is a penguin, we can also be ready to find it either a 
penguin or a sailor, or to find it any of the vastly many things that would 
frustrate our expectation of its being a penguin, and which would amount, 
therefore, to its not being a penguin after all. One might also very well 
be conditionally prepared to find it a sailor if it waved its hands and shouted, 
or to find it a penguin if it did not. One might likewise be prepared to find 
any penguin tame and gullible. All these varieties of expectations can at 
times be definitely ‘felt’, and are then felt differently : to wait for one 
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single outcome does not feel at all like the poised watchfulness of a dis. 
junctive expectation, nor does the latter resemble a conditional expectation 
in which we only wait for one thing to occur when something else has been 
realized. But when such expectations are unfelt, as they usually are, they 
may still show themselves plainly in what we do: we need no better instance 
of a disjunctive preparation than a dog’s moving eyes and swivelling neck 
as he waits for a ball to be thrown in one out of a large number of different 
directions. 

If we now ask how the expectation lying behind a problematic utterance 
can be partial, the answer lies plain to hand. We can only be partial in 
our preparation for one thing, if we are also simultaneously prepared for 
other things, for things, that is, that will frustrate the first expectation we 
were forming. As Hume remarked in a relevant passage (T'reatise, Selby- 
Bigge, p. 135) : ‘ There is no probability so great as not to allow of a contrary 
possibility, because otherwise it would cease to be a probability and would 
become a certainty’. It is plain, in short, that it is only in so far as our 
expectation for one thing has been joined together with our expectation of 
other frustrating possibilities in a single higher order expectation, of the 
sort that we usually characterize as ‘ disjunctive ’, that any of these compon- 
ent expectations can be said to be partial. We therefore confirm the tra- 
ditional association between the disjunctive ‘ judgement’ on the one hand, 
and the problematic ‘ judgement ’ on the other. 

The further question as to how we are to assign relative weights to the 
various components of this single higher order attitude is one that we need 
not here enter into. Obviously there will be analytic problems involved in 
sorting out that part of the zeal or scale of our practical preparations which 
is due only to interest, and that part which is due to expectation. A man may 
be more energetic in his preparedness for A than for B, either because he 
expects A more strongly than B, or because he likes or fears it more intensely, 
or on account of some complex blend of these two components in his attitude. 
But whatever the difficulties of the analytic problem involved, it certainly 
can be solved in practice, even if by none other than the simple expedient 
of asking a man how much he wants something, and how far he is confident 
about it. There is therefore no reason why we should not say it is the varied 
relative strength of our readiness for distinct alternatives that expresses 
itself in our variously graded attributions of likelihood. 

There is no absurdity, likewise, in saying that a fractionally divided 
expectation may express itself in our various fractionally qualified proba- 
bility-utterances. For wherever we have the not uncommon situation of 
expecting each of a definite number of alternatives, and expecting them 


equally, and none of them together, we have the perfect Laplacean situation / 


where precise fractional magnitudes can be attributed to our various expec 
tations. There can be no good reason for denying that such fractionally 
precise expectations can show themselves in our wagers, our sacrifices, our 
purchases, and our other practical and symbolic activities. We may go 
further and maintain that it is not at all uncommon for such fractionally 
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precise expectations to be inwardly felt. I myself should claim that I fre- 
quently feel half convinced, or a third convinced, or even a quarter convinced, 
and doubtless shepherds and other similar persons, who tell at a glance that 
there are exactly 64 sheep in a flock before them, would be capable of feeling 
much more finely graded expectations. 


Il 


Thus far we have not so characterized the attitudes lying behind our 
problematic utterances as to lend them even the possibility of an ‘ impersonal 
validity ’. As far as our account has gone, they may express the expectations 
of one speaker at one monent, but they will not express, nor can they claim 
to express, an expectation that other reasoning beings ought to share. We 
have not given a sense to such claims, without whose presence and whose 
complete justification it will be impossible to build up any ordered account 
of probabilities. There are, of course, many ill-considered problematic 
utterances which conform perfectly to our pattern: it is possible in times 
of crisis to predict help, or the absence of help, in passing flutters of hope 
or misgiving, without any attempt to live up to a standard, and without 
therefore exposing ourselves to the reproach of having fallen short of it. 
But there remains, none the less, an almost universal tendency in our proble- 
matic estimates to be influenced by a deeper consideration of the expected 
alternatives, of the known circumstances which make up their setting, and 
also by the expectations and reasonings put forward by other persons, and 
to be influenced by these factors in a number of definite ways: so much 
at least is a plain matter of anthropology and psychology. But to the extent 
that our expectations tend to be influenced in such ways, we may speak of 
them as making claims in regard to themselves, and as seeking to live up 
to a set of norms and ideals, and as being justified or the reverse in proportion 
as they actually live up to these. Because these tendencies are practically 
universal—as is shown by the way in which our problematic attitudes are 
always more or less sensitive to argument or evidence—there will be nothing 
absurd in making such aims and claims part of the ‘ essence ’ of the attitudes 
we are studying. And to the extent that our attitudes do make such claims 
we may also speak of them as ‘reasoned’ estimates, which will deserve 
the higher title of ‘reasonable’ when their claims can be substantiated. 

What then shall we put forward as the inherent claims or ideals, present 
with varying definiteness in our problematic attitudes? We shall find it 
convenient to start with a somewhat second-order, reflexive claim: that 
the estimate we are forming will survive consideration (provided, of course, 
that the state of our information remains unchanged), and that it will also 
gradually win the acceptance of others who consider the question with 
enough care and attention. A man who frames a considered expectation 
can be said to ‘ hope’ that this expectation will not fluctuate wildly from 
one moment to another (the information, of course, remaining constant), 
but that it will hover steadily round a single, central poise, and that other 
men’s attitudes, who have given enough attention to the matter, will also 
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tend towards the same central poise. ‘ Impressions’ which flare up stro 
but dissolve like mirages, or which grip the mind of one man without havi 
any effect on the minds of others, have not so far made good their claim to 
be well-founded and reasonable. There is, of course, in our carefully formed 
problematic estimates no ‘ judgement’ in regard to their own stability, nor 
indeed any overt concern with themselves at all. But the claims we ar 
speaking of show themselves in the whole tendency of an expectation that is 
fluctuating to become thereby further weakened and discredited, whereas 
one that withstands fluctuation becomes thereby more firmly fixed. 

The stability sought in our reasoned problematic estimates is not, however, 
of so purely anthropological and social a type as the above account might 
suggest. For the point of agreement where we hope to settle is one that we 
hope to achieve only after the fullest consideration of all that may be involved 
in the alternatives before us, as well as of all the aspects of their actual or 
hypothetical setting. Our considered problematic estimates may therefore 
be said to claim, either that the fullest account has been taken of alternative 
and setting, or that, if it were taken, we should not have to modify ow 
attitude. This claim, again, is in no sense a ‘ judgement’, but shows itself 
in our readiness to modify our attitude whenever it becomes plain that we 
have not paid enough heed to some aspect of the subject-matter before us. 
The relation of reasoned expectations to the available evidence is, in fact, 
much the same as that of moral reactions to the facts of the situation : here 
as elsewhere we shall find the deepest possible analogy between the ‘ approv- 
ability ’ of our theoretical and our moral estimates. For where our attitude 
to an action can be shown to spring from too slight a consideration of the 
known circumstances or the inner character of the act and agent, we concede 
at once that this attitude was ‘ hasty ’ and ‘ unjustified’. In just the same 
manner an expectation formed after a slight survey of the available data, 
which suffers modification when these data are dwelt upon, is at once with- 
drawn as hasty and unjustified. 

We here come to an apparent discrepancy between the functioning of 
our problematic and our moral utterances. Keynes, and a large number of 
writers who have followed him, have said that our statements of probability 
are all in reality elliptical, and that we never mean to say that somethings 
probable simpliciter, but only in relation to some evidential setting. This 
means that, though evidences alter, our old utterances can be sustained: 
we can still say that they are justifiable on the evidence then on hand, al 
though they may not be justifiable on the evidence now at our disposal 
(A remark which reminds one incidentally of the odd syntax of Edward Lear’ 
Pelican Chorus: ‘ We think so then, and we thought so still’). If this 
were a proper way to speak, problematic utterances would certainly diffe 
widely from our moral pronouncements. For we do not say that a mami 
attitude to a piece of conduct is correct, if it would be modified in the light 
of further knowledge. If, however, we examine our reasoned problematit 
utterances more closely, we shall find that they do not, in fact, behave 
differently from our moral pronouncements. We do not in fact go on saying 
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that a man was probably going to marry a woman, if subsequent discoveries 
make such a supposition fantastic: we shall only say that it ‘seemed 
probable ’ on the facts then available. A genuine ellipse occurs only when 
we follow Jerome Kern and speak of a most improbable dream coming true, 
a statement which obviously needs to be expanded into the statement 
that what seemed improbable on the evidence formerly available, has now 
shown itself to be not only not improbable, but true. The mode of speaking 
proposed by Keynes is in fact a plain case of a rather disreputable philo- 
sophical desire, which has given rise to many gratuitous problems, to ensure 
that whatever can be rightly said by one speaker in one set of circumstances, 
should also be capable of correct repetition by all other speakers in all other 
possible sets of circumstances. Whereas our speech abounds in usages 
which are right and proper in one context and wrong in another, and which 
can only be squeezed into such unmodifiable and impersonal forms of utter- 
ance by incorporating into them qualifications that are no natural part of 
them. There is also yet another important reason why the Keynesian 
convention should be rejected. We do not merely aim, in our reasoned 
problematic estimates, at taking account of all available facts, but also at 
fitting facts that are not as yet available. Not only do our estimates claim 
fidelity to what has been given: they also promise fidelity to what is not 
as yet present. A good problematic estimate must, in short, make good, and 
it would therefore be absurd to go on predicating probability of something 
that remained steadily unfulfilled, or which was regularly frustrated by 
experience. 

Merely to say, however, that our reasoned estimates claim to take account 
of all available and unavailable data, does not by any means tell us how 
they claim to take account of them. Without some set of good reasons 
that we regularly reindorse, and a contrasting set of bad reasons that are 
no sooner examined that abandoned, there would be nothing to prevent 
people from framing quite different expectations on the same basis of 
evidence. 

This much, however, may tautologically be said of a reasoned estimate, 
whether in the problematic or the moral field, that it must by its very nature 
pursue impartiality, and attempt to steer clear of all unprincipled discrimin- 
ations, and of the treatment of similars in an arbitrarily dissimilar fashion. 
For the reflection which tests and modifies a reasoned attitude must plainly 
be one guided by the affinities and differences of its objects, and to be guided 
by such affinities and differences is to proceed on principle, and to shun all 
forms of partiality and bias. Obviously, a man would not feel morally 
justified in approving of A and disapproving of B, or in approving or dis- 
approving of A and B in unequal degrees, merely because A and B had done 
similar acts in the same sort of circumstances. One might indeed approve 
in this manner, but one would say at once that one’s attitude was not really 
moral at all, but merely one of personal liking or dislike. An attitude may 
be narrow—it may aim at impartiality only in its treatment of a limited 
class of beings—but without some endeavour after even the narrowest 
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kind of equity or justice, it would merely be an abuse of language to speak 
of it as ‘moral’. It is part likewise of a considered problematic attitude 
that it should involve a similar straining after equity and justice, and that 
it should refrain from expecting one horse to win a race in preference to 
another merely because both are horses, or have both been reared in the 
same stables and conditions. A justifiable problematic attitude is, in short, 
one that deals fairly with alternatives and evidences, just as a correct moral 
attitude is one that deals fairly with persons and their interests. 

Justice and equity in the ethical sphere are not, however, exhausted in 
the mere effort to achieve the same sort of reaction to the same sort of 
character and conduct : they appear, too, in our more complicated attempt 
to apportion equal or unequal treatment to persons judged equal and unequal 
in some relevant respect. It would be as unreasonable to feel a like degree 
of approval or disapproval towards acts or persons manifesting some approv. 
able or disapprovable characteristic in quite different degrees, as it would be 
unreasonable to feel different degrees of approval or disapproval towards 
acts and persons wholly alike in the characteristics in question. In precisely 
the same manner, justice and equity in the sphere of problematic attitudes 
must consist, not solely in forming like expectations in the face of like 
alternatives and settings, but also in forming equal or unequal expectations, 
whenever alternatives and settings are judged equal or unequal in some 
relevant respect. And when we consider the quality-regarding, generalizing 
meaning of rationality, there can be no doubt as to what that respect will 
be. It is plain that the respect in which one alternative must differ from 
another, if it is to be reasonable to expect it in preference to that other, 
must be that it is capable of realization in more widely varying ways, that 
its realization may cover a wider spread of difference than that of other 
alternatives. For an alternative capable of realization in a wider range of 
manners is, as it were, a prospect facing us from more quarters, or a danger 
threatening us from more directions ; our attitude would not be the reason- 
ing one it claims to be, nor one guided in general fashion by the properties 
of its objects, if it did not preferentially expect something that was more 
variously realizable, to something that was less so. There are no doubt 
cases in which it is difficult or impossible to compare the spread of variety 
of quite different alternatives, as when one wonders whether there are or 
are not more widely different ways of being jealous than of being judicious. 
But there are other cases in which such judgements of difference or realiz 
ability come easily. Thus we all readily judge that there are less varied 
ways of being salmon-pink than of being pink, and we also judge with ease, 
if with less obviousness, that the variety of ways in which it would be possible 
to be salmon-pink is much narrower than the variety of ways in which it 
would be possible to be green. 

Here, however, in this very citadel of rationality, we are exposed, notor- 
iously, to antinomy and paradox. For spreads of variety that can be judged 
equal on one mode of estimation can be judged quite unequal on another: 
thus Bertrand’s famous chord can, on different assumptions, be twice, 
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thrice, or just as variously be posed in a circle so as to be less rather than 
greater than the side of the inscribed equilateral triangle. Cases of this sor} 
will, however, only occasion scandal to those wedded to an objective doctrine 
of probabilifying relations, according to which there must, of necessity, be 
a single right answer to questions of this kind. Whereas, when the require- 
ments of our attitude are essentially vague and imprecise, there must, of 
necessity, be a number of distinct ways in which they can be satisfied. The 
situation we are facing is one regularly met with in the application of our 
ethical ideals of justice. For there too we all know that justice is the appor- 
tionment of equals to equals, and of unequals to unequals, yet both Aristotle 
and the whole course of our social history have made it plain that the ideals 
in question will lend themselves to the most varied application and 
interpretation, and also that the summum ius of abstract justice may only 
too often prove a summa iniuria in practice. We may in fact be glad wherever 
the concrete framework of our problem—whether as exemplified in the actual 
ways of nature or the concrete customs of a given society—will enable us 
to find one single, definite application of these highly nebulous (if all-import- 
ant) notions. 

It seems, however, that there is another factor, beside the mere spread 
of variety comprehended under various alternatives, that will enable us to 
decide between two otherwise equally justifiable problematic estimates. In 
addition to the abstract variety of ways in which some alternative is realizable, 
we shall also have to consider the concrete proportion of cases in which it 
is actually realized. It will, in other words, be frequency, whether proven, 
postulated, or merely surmised, that will constitute the other factor in the 
setting of our alternatives that we must take account of in our problematic 
estimates. Thus anyone who discovered, or who merely pretended, or who 
had reason to surmise that there were more salmon-pink than green balls 
in a certain urn, or who suspected (for reasons we shall go into later) that 
there would be a greater frequency of salmon-pink than of green balls in a 
prolonged series of future draws, would feel justified, on the assumptions 
he was making, in preparing more fully for the drawing of a salmon-pink 
ball on each actual occasion. The alternative most frequently realized in 
the group of cases before him would also be the alternative realized in most 
actual manners in that group of cases : it would therefore become, as before, 
a prospect facing him from more quarters, or a danger threatening him from 
more directions, of which accordingly he would have to take more serious 
account than of other less strongly represented alternatives. 

We may note, further, that our deference to this actual frequency of 
realization always takes precedence of our deference for the abstract range 
of realizability considered above : the actual ways in which something will 
be realized are more important to us than the abstract, ideally different, 
ways in which it might be realized. No one who knew that there were, in 
fact, more salmon-pink than green balls in an urn, would feel justified in 
preparing more seriously for the drawing of a green than of a salmon-pink 
ball, merely because being a coloured ball was something more variously 
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realizable in the former manner than in the latter: he would adjust his 
expectations to the actual frequency, and neglect ideal spread. He would, 
in short, agree with Mr. Kneale in treating an a priori expectation as merely 
providing him with an hypothesis as to actual frequency, which he would 
only be justified in retaining if experience confirmed it.? 

Were there not this systematic subordination of ideal realizability to 
concrete realization, there would be grave stresses in the logic of our proble. 
matic attitudes, which could only be met with unacceptable and arbitrary 
compromises. But it is obvious that where our aim is to forecast the actual 
ways of nature, the actual proportions of the ways in which things do happen 
must take precedence of the proportionate range of the different ways in 
which they might take place. Here also we may find an explanation 
of the curious fact that, while in the moral sphere we should always set the 
abstract ‘rule of right’ above the merely contingent rules governing ‘ my 
station and its duties’, and should allow the former steadily to erode and 
subvert the latter, the situation is opposite in the sphere of probabilities, 
The frequency with which things actually are realized is always set above 
the frequency with which (according to mere justice and their inner variety) 
they might or should be realized. In our problematic estimates we are en- 
deavouring always to understand the actual world we live in, and not, as 
in moral poses, striving to make it what it ideally should be. 

We may now round off our whole account of equity towards alternatives, 
and of fidelity to fact, by taking account of one further aim that accompanies 
both throughout : the aim of consistency, or logical comfort, or the avoidance 
of internal conflict. In all reasoned attitudes, even in those that are merely 
problematic, we shun positions that we are unable to hold, where we hover 
uncertainly between a number of distinct poises, and are beset by impulses 
both to do or say or feel something, and also, concurrently, not to do or say 
or feel that thing. Our whole purpose then expresses itself in the rule that 
one may not approve a proposition with more than one single measure of 
confidence (whether definite or indefinite) in a given evidential setting. 
From this principle, freely adopted, spring an infinite number of subordinate 
principles which tell us how to avoid giving any of our expectations more 
than a single unambiguous poise in any conceivable evidential situation: 
we arrive, in short, at a whole formal calculus of probabilities. A man 
maintaining consistency in his various problematic estimates is one who, 
within the microcosm of each partial expectation, lays down the bounds of 
all other subordinate expectations, with the same care and with the same 
approach to precision, that he applies in the case of the macrocosm of cer- 
tainty. He so adjusts the interlacings and overlappings of his various 
expectations, that if any of them should suddenly swell in the direction of 
certainty, or should contract in the direction of contracertainty, it will be 
perfectly plain what will be happening to the others. Because there is 4 
line of least resistance—far smoother than any line of legal precedent— 


*See Probability and Induction, § 37, 
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along which such systems of rules will almost inevitably develop, it becomes 
easy to feel for them that unintelligent awe that we readily accord to the 
mechanical and ‘ objective’. We forget that their logic is the logic of our 
own attitudes, developed at times in ways that are clear and rigorous, but 
which also involve a great deal that is arbitrary and creative. 


IV 


We have now mentioned several of the aims or ideals which guide us 
in the formation of our reasoned problematic estimates. We have said that 
such estimates aim at an interpersonal stability : that they seek after a 
poise (and claim to have reached it) from which they will not be shifted 
even by the most thorough-going examination of alternatives and setting, 
undertaken in the company of other reflective persons. We have said that 
they aim at a thorough-going consistency, at the avoidance of situations 
where we shall want to adopt conflicting poses or poises towards anything, 
and that they aim also at a certain deep fidelity to the available facts of 
which they try to take account, as well as to the unavailable facts that 
they hope to foresee and predict. We have said, further, that they aim at 
a certain impartiality and equity of attitude: they try to avoid the bias 
that will lead them to treat similar cases with arbitrary discrimination, and 
they look for guidance in their preferences to the varied ways in which 
alternatives are realizable, as well as to the actual frequencies with which 
they are realized. In all this we have left out of account the crowning aim 
that guides us in our reasoned expectations : the pursuit of maximum rule- 
fulness, of maximum continuity, or of maximum unity in the tissue of things 
expected and things taken for granted. To be reasonable in one’s attitude 
means to shun all manner of arbitrariness, or of wanton discrimination : it 
follows, therefore, that one achieves a maximum of reasonableness wherever 
one is least arbitrary in one’s decisions or assumptions, wherever what one 
decides or supposes follows on with the utmost inertia and conservatism on 
whatever has been previously laid down, wherever, in short, one’s principles 
are as broad and as simple and as few in number as one can possibly make 
them. There will be natural grooves of persuasion leading on from what we 
may call the lower rulefulness of equity and justice to what we may now 
call the higher, synechistic® rulefulness : a man who has once turned his 
back on all wantonness in attitude, can be readily pushed on and up, by a 
sort of natural logic, into any and every phase of ‘ rulefulness ’. 

This synechistic aspect of our problematic estimates, when combined 
with our tendency to take full and faithful account of the facts, will give rise 
to the varied forms of analogical, inductive, or ampliative expectation, in 
which we expect what is not given (and what, in some cases, we do not 
seriously expect to be given) to carry on the pattern of whatever is given 
(or taken for granted) and to do so with the greatest possible smoothness 


and coherence. We cannot really disentangle this synechistic aim from the 


‘The word comes, I think, from Peirce, 
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other policies that it goes with : it has, in fact, been taken for granted in 
what we have so far said about our regard for frequency in forming our 
reasoned expectations. For it is only in artificial cases that the frequency of 
a character in a group of cases is something of which we can be sure, as when 
we know the number of sides to a die, or cards to a pack, or balls to an um, 
In most cases such a frequency is merely one that we think will obtain in 
the future, or that we think will more and more nearly obtain, the more 
that certain cases are multiplied. This expectation of future frequencies 
is obviously ampliative in character: we are relying on frequencies met 
with in the past in order to forecast similar frequencies in the future. 

We may suggest, further, that the synechism governing us in our reasoned 
expectations is a thing much vaguer than has been expressed in the postulates, 
or in the accounts of inductive procedure, drawn up by logicians. Plainly 
our expectations could be moulded into most widely different forms by 
the material actually offered us in experience, and plainly the postulates 
put forward by logicians include much that covertly stems from empirical 
sources. If the things in our experience had shown as many analogies and 
affinities, as many ‘sympathies’ and ‘correspondences’, and as much 
capacity for magical transformation into one another, as they are credited 
with in certain theosophic systems, we should soon come to demand and 
expect such a degree of synechism in our data. If the things in our experience 
showed the repeating regularity of a wall-paper, we should soon make it 
a postulate of induction that there must be patterns of this sort in nature, 
And if experience offered us patterns in which gaps were of very frequent 
occurrence, filled with nothing at all or with nothing relevant to our pattern, 
we should soon give up looking for links or bridges among the disconnected 
islands of this pattern. In the same way, if all or most of the order dis- 
coverable in our experience held ‘for the most part only’, and we had 
practically no success in reducing what seemed to happen ‘for the most 
part only’ into what happened always and invariably, we should soon 
come to accept such for-the-most-part regularity as an ‘ ultimate feature 
of our cosmos’. And if there were sectors in our experience where things 
seemed to behave quite without rhyme or reason (at least as regards certain 
of their features), and we had no success in explaining such jumbled chaos 
as a case of hidden order, we should soon come to accept disorder in this 
sector, much as the rat, frustrated by its scientific tormentors, ultimately 
gives up all attempt to establish correlations between food-getting or shock- 
avoidance and the running of paths in its maze. There are, of course, limits 
to the disorder of experience, beyond which reasoned expectations would 
be impossible, but things might achieve an unimaginable degree of wildness 
without reaching this limit. 

The reasoned expectations formed by us in various empirical settings 
may be said, in fact, to represent the best possible compromise between 
our general aim of synechism and the material offered us in experience. 
We expect at first the simplest continuation of our data, the continuation 
that makes the ‘ best sense ’ of those data, and we only retreat step by step 
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from this position when forced to do so by recalcitrant instances. To some 
extent the impetus of the imagination (as Hume pointed out) runs ahead of 
available data : we expect more order and regularity in things than they 
actually illustrate. We hope that the gap will be filled, the anomaly straight- 
ened out, the apparent exception removed, by a slight modification of our 
original expectations. But we also feel it as folly to persist in this faith, 
if it receives absolutely no backing from experience, though some no doubt 
would cling to it longer, and would strive more desperately to confirm it, 
than would others of a more acquiescent and philosophical temperament. 
None of us would, however, believe in a world of hidden Plotinian sympathies, 
or in a wall-paper world repeating itself on a tremendous scale, merely 
because this would satisfy our synechistic needs more profoundly than the 
sprawling looseness of the available empirical fragments. We have, in fact, 
settled down very comfortably (at the macroscopic level, at least) to expecting 
a fairly strait-laced order in what we call the boundaries of the individual 
‘thing ’, and also to expecting much stereotypy in the behaviour character- 
istic of ‘ kinds’ of things, and yet to expecting only disorder, or at best 
statistical regularity, in the distribution of things and kinds of things in 


the cosmos, and in the consequent pattern of their casual contacts. 


We may note, further, that our readiness to accept disorder or statistical 
order in a territory has a reasonable as well as an empirical basis. It satisfies 
our need for abstract justice and equity in regard to alternatives, which is 
always to some extent at war with our synechistic leanings. For in so far as 
we do not know with what frequencies alternatives will be realized, we shall, 
from one point of view, expect them to be realized in every conceivable 
order and combination, and with no other limitation than that implied in 
their ideal spread. It seems, in our ignorance, as reasonable to be guided 
in our expectations by considerations of abstract justice and ideal spread, 
as by considerations of unity and synechism. And so, while from one point 
of view we feel justified in expecting A and B to go together in the future 
because they have gone together frequently in the past, we also feel, from 
another point of view, that we have absolutely no good reason for expecting 
this. The situation is, in fact, experienced as a conflict, and this conflict 
is the problem of induction. On one standard of reasonableness which, in 
its developed form is that of our abstract theory of chances, there can be 
no justification for our ampliative expectations, whereas, on another standard 
of reasonableness, these expectations form the coping-stone of reason, without 
which even the equities of chance could have none but a provisional or 
shadowy justification. 

To those who wish to base the reasonableness of our expectations on 
the objective relations of subsistent entities, there must be grave discomfort 
in an antinomy of this sort. But to those who see in both forms of reasonable- 
ness merely the claims or aims inherent in a certain human attitude, there 
need be nothing ruinous in this particular conflict. It bears, in fact, a strong 
family resemblance to the old moral conflict between Platonic and common- 
or-garden justice, where the former, resembling our synechistic leanings, 
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demands that we strive towards some integrated pattern of welfare, to 
which each type of person shall be required to make appropriate contri. 
butions, whereas the latter, resembling the equalitarian tendencies of the 
calculus of chances, demands that we respect the rights and dignity even 
of the humblest person, however little he can be ‘ fitted into ’ some elaborate 
scheme of welfare. This problem solves itself, in the sphere of morals, with 
a great deal of solemn arbitrariness, perhaps after prayer and fasting, but 
certainly after a full consideration of the facts of the case. It solves itself 
in much the same fashion in the sphere of probabilities, where we effect a 
working compromise among our guiding principles, judging where uni- 
formities are sufficiently impressive and unbroken to be built upon syne. 
chistically, and where the face of nature shows sufficient random diversity 
to deserve a further treatment in terms of ‘ chance alone’. But even where 
we treat natural material in terms of chance alone, we still obey a modified 
synechism, since we take the frequencies found in narrow samples of a certain 
sort as limits towards which the frequencies in an ever increasing range of 
cases of that sort will steadfastly converge. And even where the disorder 
in some region seem to indicate no tendency towards a settled limit, we 
still bow to synechistic considerations in expecting similar disorder in the 
future. For it is the absence of synechism in a given segment of nature 
which synechistically affords us a presumption of its future absence in the 
same segment. 

The small pains we have taken with the old problem of induction (on 
which so much logical and mathematical ink has been spilt) will seem un- 
satisfactory to many. It will seem to amount to no more than a blind acqui- 
escence in our actual procedure, in an acceptance of the Humean doctrine 
that ‘ it is not solely in poetry and music that we must follow our taste and 
sentiment, but likewise in philosophy ’. We may confess, in fact, that we 
see no objection to a psychological treatment of the whole issue, provided 
that the psychology appealed to is a psychology of attitude, which takes 
full account of the aims, claims, and presuppositions involved in an attitude, 
and of the whole ‘ logic’ which governs its operations. We may, however, 
briefly provide backing for our whole position by asking ourselves whether 
any of the ‘ justifications ’’ of ampliative procedures has anything superior 
to offer. 

The most widely practised way of toning down the conflict between 
pure equity, on the one hand, and synechism, on the other, is the method 
of Special Postulates. Because we do not and cannot see, as a matter of 
mere equity, how the vast range of possible combinations of characters can 
be narrowed down at all, let alone narrowed appreciably, by the mere fact 
that certain conjunctions have occurred frequently in the past, we have 
recourse to the simple device of supposing them so narrowed, and narrowed 
very drastically, so that our whole problem then becomes the comparatively 
simple one of deciding, on the basis of instances actually presented, just 
how the hope lying behind our synechistic expectations can be taken to be 
fulfilled. Now this device of pretending that we do not know what we do 
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know, and that we do know what we do not know, and then using the light 
thrown by the latter on the former, to throw back an interesting reflex 
beam on the latter, is plainly one of the most precious ruses in the whole 
repertory of reason : it certainly succeeds, in this case at least, in making 
clear what things must be like, or what they very well may be like, if we, 
with our limited views and powers of investigation, are to have success in 
our synechistic procedures. But while in providing light it may be some- 
where, in providing a justification it is nowhere. For it has merely shifted 
a very questionable leap from the conclusion into its premisses, which is 
just like meeting a financial deficit by a mere multiplication of paper currency. 

Very similar things can be said in regard to the ‘ transcendental ’ type of 
justification which goes back to Immanuel Kant, and which builds on the 
obvious truth that there must be some limit to the disorder of our experiences, 
if reasoned expectations are to be possible at all. For there is an absurdity, 
comparable with the absurdity of doubting one’s own existence, or of denying 
that one believes something which is self-evident, in attempting to talk 
about a situation where the bonds of synechism will be wholly dissolved 
and a Jacobin equity will be quite supreme. The absurdity may not involve 
a contradiction in what one professes, but it does seem to involve a conflict 
between what one professes and the fact that one can profess it. It is hard 
to see, however, how such a subtly circular argument can ever justify our 
synechistic expectations. For it justifies them by the mere fact of their own 
existence, and by that of the conditions needed to make that existence 
possible. This means that it merely tells us that, as long as we are in a 
position to form reasoned expectations, the conditions for making such 
expectations will have to be present. But it is only a further piece of syne- 
chism that can yield us the additional assurance that such conditions will 
prevail in the future, because they have been so uniformly present in the 
past. There are some philosophical difficulties out of which it is not at all 
disreputable to hoist oneself by tugging at one’s own boots: it is only 
disreputable to pretend that one is then being salvaged by a deus ex machina. 

Not unlike the transcendental justifications are the ‘ last-ditch ’ justifi- 
cations of Herr Reichenbach and Mr. Kneale. Here we are no longer allowed 
to march securely forward to the happy goal of forecasting and influencing 
the course of nature : we are plunged in a dreadful and perpetual crisis, in 
which absolutely anything may happen, but where we have at least the 
saving certainty that, if any expedient can help us, our synechistic procedures 
will do so. We are compared variously to shipwrecked men clinging to a 
spar, which may or may not float us to safety, or to doctors essaying the 
cure of some dire disease with drugs that may or may not have any efficacy 
whatever, or to men in a desert following what may very well prove to be 
a mere mirage, to avoid the certainty of meeting a thirsty death if they stay 
where they are. It is not contended that we have any good reason to believe 
that the unknown will follow on the lines of the known : it is only contended 
that if there are any general rules or trends in nature discoverable by us, 
we shall certainly hit upon them, or come closer and closer to them, if we 
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look upon our own unbroken or for-the-most-part regularities as indicatiye 
of them, and that we shall certainly be throwing away the pearl of great 
price if we fail to do this. 

These arguments, however, all take it for granted that a rule or statistical 
pattern is the pearl of great price, on which we must stake our all, even 
though there are an infinity of other alternatives, all bulking equally in 
terms of abstract justice, in which absolutely no regular patterns carry on 
from one situation to another. Whereas, if such irregular alternatives bulk 
as large, in terms of ideal justice, as alternatives involving a smooth pro- 
longation of pattern, it would be as reasonable to predict at random and to 
vary one’s guessing without principle from one occasion to another, as to 
adhere mulishly to prediction on principle, let alone on a principle based 
on what has happened in the past. Genuinely random guesswork may be 
arduous and a little tedious, but one cannot attack it on the score that to 
follow it would be disastrous or impracticable, since without synechistic 
assumptions it is impossible to say that it would not work perfectly in the 
future, however little it may have worked in the past. It is only if a man 
were committed to following some general criterion in his forecasts, even 
the fantastic principle of adopting the first notion that came into his head, 
that it would be possible to show that it would only be if the results reachable 
by such a method were to coincide with those reachable by the inductive 
method, that it would enable him to predict truly. And in that case one 
would be preaching to the fundamentally converted. One may also object 
to the whole hysterical, ‘ last-ditch ’ atmosphere of the ‘ justifications’ we 
have been studying. For there is nothing really obscure or desperate about 
our inductive situation : we are not having recourse to an expedient as to 
whose efficacy we know nothing, and which we only adopt because the 
alternative is certain ruin. We are using a method that has been tried and 
tested, and that we have every reason to think will lead to success. The 
writers in question have bidden us tread the narrow way of induction on 
pain of hell-fire; they have not offered us any compensating, positive 
lure comparable to the ‘ sweetness and savour’ of God. A ‘ justification’ 
which so falsifies the actual situation in which we find ourselves, does not 
deserve to be called a justification at all. 

We have now completed our study of the ‘logic’ of our problematic 
attitudes. We have tried only to build up only a simple ‘ phenomenological’ 
model of these attitudes, which others, more empirically minded than our 
selves, may then adjust to the multifarious windings of ordinary speech and 
practice. We have, throughout, noted a most extraordinary analogy between 
our reasoned problematic attitudes and our moral estimates. In both case 
we submit ourselves to certain processes of testing, by which our whole 
attitude will be justified or invalidated, and we also claim implicitly that 
our attitude will survive such testing. In both cases, too, we claim that ou 
attitude will survive even the most detailed pondering on the matter before 
us, in all its setting of circumstances and consequences, and that it wil 
likewise survive clashes with the attitudes of other reflective and informed 
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persons. In both cases we lay claim to consistency, and we regard our 
attitude as invalidated if it can be shown to involve anything genuinely 
contradictory. We aspire also, in both cases, to achieve and maintain that 
impartiality which will be free from personal fear and favour, and which 
will treat equal things equally, and unequal things unequally, in precise or 
vague proportion to the ‘ merits of the case’. In both cases we defer to 
an abstract justice which pays little attention to the workings of this world, 
and which considers nothing beyond the inner dignity of persons or the 
ideal realizability of alternatives. This justice has, in both cases, a concrete 
counterpart, which pays due attention to ‘my station and its duties’, or 
to the frequencies with which things actually take place. In both cases, too, 
there is a crowning goal of maximum integration, which may at times clash 
with our other purposes, and has then either to overrule them or be over- 
ruled by them. In both cases there are deep cleavages and antinomies 
which can be healed only by working compromises, as well as issues incurably 
inexact and undecidable, where only a perverse objectivism will demand 
an answer. 

To have laid bare these manifold resemblances is extraordinarily profit- 
able. For we live in an age given over to a hard-headed bifurcation between 
our fact-seeking, object-pointing orientations, on the one hand, and our 
merely personal, attitudinal overflows, on the other. While everything 
which pertains to the former is thought of as clear-cut, statable and precisely 
principled, everything pertaining to the latter is thought of as unstatable, 
unprincipled and hopelessly ‘ woolly ’. If this essay has any point to make, 
it is that such a bifurcation is inadmissible. There is nothing to be said, 
under any of the heads mentioned above, in regard to our moral attitudes, 
whose non-significant purely emotional character is so strongly stressed, 
that cannot be said with equal justice of our problematic attitudes, whose 
utterances now occupy so central a place in everything which is ‘ objective ’ 
and scientific. Whatever we may wish to say in praise or depreciation of 
the one, can be said with equal justice of the other: they must, in fact, 
sink or swim together. And so deep are the analogies between them, that 
both may very properly be regarded as branches of a single faculty of reason, 
which is ‘ justified of its children ’. 


J. N. FiInpLtay 
University of London. 
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A DEFENCE OF SENSE DATA 


In his provocative book, The Concept of Mind, Professor Ryle attacks the 
philosophical doctrine that sense data (Hume’s impressions) are immediate 
objects of sense awareness and that the ‘ objects’ of ordinary terminology 
—chairs, houses, men, animals—can be taken as derived entities. He algo 
attacks Locke’s secondary qualities of sense, and the traditional belief in 
mental images (Hume’s ideas). The form of the attack makes it clear that 
these alleged entities are interrelated and stand or fall together. 

Professor Ryle (pp. 200 seqq.) complains of the confusing and ambiguous 
use of the term ‘sensation’ in philosophical discussion. Sometimes, when 
taken ‘ neat’, it refers to what is supposed to be mental, non-physical and 
private ; sometimes to what is physical and supposedly not so private; 
sometimes to a mixture of the two. On the strength of these ambiguities 
he abandons ‘sensation’ for the better concealed ambiguities of common 
speech. Professor Ryle takes ‘ sense datum’ to mean a small restricted bit 
of sensation, taken neat, and specified solely in terms of one sensible quality : 
a whiff of odour or a patch of colour (neglecting the implications of ‘ whiff’ 
and ‘ patch’). He dismisses sense data as non-cognitive and no proper part 
of the process of observation, which deals with the public and communicable, 
If sense data were as he describes them this dismissal would be entirely 
just. But Professor Ryle nowhere mentions or refers to the work of Russell, 
Whitehead, Broad or Price. He evidently obtained his information about 
sense data from some corrupt phenomenalist source. I must therefore 
dismiss his dismissal and start afresh. 

In the visual realm we apprehend sense.data when we make a careful 
detailed scrutiny of how things appear and under what conditions; the 
kind of scrutiny that is made for many technical purposes, including (I 
suppose) the special aesthetic purpose of the painter. The process of scrutiny 
necessarily requires abstraction. Its purpose is distinct from any usual 
commonsense purpose, which looks for ‘ things’ and takes them as useful 
or the reverse. There is no simple language for visual sense data as such. 
For other kinds of sense data there is very little ordinary language at all. 

To begin with, let us consider the auditory realm rather than the visual. 
Without any special linguistic devices we do in quite ordinary circumstances 
take the sense datum point of view. A musical note or a tune, if not too 
long, or a spoken word or phrase may be taken as examples of auditory 
sense data. They are events, not things. The tune is generally apprehended 
for its own sake, for its intrinsic quality or form ; the spoken phrase almost 
entirely for its meaning or external reference. Little attention is paid to 
the spatio-temporal relations of what is heard, except so far as they affect 
quality or reference. A full specification of a sense datum requires statement 
of its (1) Spatio-Temporal Locations, (2) Qualities and Forms, (3) Refer- 
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ences to other data or Meanings. Note the plural nouns. For brevity it is 
convenient to use a singular noun collectively and mention (1) Location, 
(2) Quality, (3) Reference. All these three go together. Sense data are 
systems of located relations exhibiting qualities or forms. No datum is 
atomic or even singular; there is no minimum sensibile.* 

In order to hear anything there must be a sound, and for anything to 
be a sound it must be heard. The whole event or process requires at least 
two poles, conveniently called Objective and Subjective ; two regions of 
space-time, that from which the sound comes and that where it is heard a 
bit later. Because of this duality the name * sense datum ’ is to be preferred 
to the abbreviated ‘sensum’. It is commonly assumed that in hallucina- 
tions, dreams and some other illusory experiences there is no objective pole. 
There is no evidence for this assumption or against it, but the contrary 
seems preferable if any assumption is needed. It is also commonly assumed 
that the objective pole alone is physical and public, the subjective purely 
mental and private. There is nothing to be said in favour of this assumption. 
So far as there is subjective privacy it is in part, perhaps entirely, physical, 
depending upon the nature of space which prevents two percipient bodies 
from occupying the same region of space-time. Any two percipient bodies 
are likely to differ qualitatively also, and that will add to the privacy of 
their perceptions. Whether or not there is mental privacy in addition 
need not be decided here ; but a consistent behaviourist, if there were such 
a person, would have to deny mental privacy, and I suspect that a consistent 
idealist would have to deny it too. There is something to be said for Berg- 
son’s theory that it is our bodies which keep our minds separate. 

Now let us consider examples. [fa man is singing in his bath and nobody 
else can hear him, the difference between objective and subjective poles is 
about as small as it can be but not entirely negligible. The whole location 
is simple to specify because of this, and nothing much needs to be said 
about the medium or physical field intervening between the poles. The 
medium can be ignored as just a spatial gap and a small one. Suppose, 
however, that it is between 3 and 3.15 p.m. Greenwich Time on Dec. 25, 
and the King is speaking in his study at Sandringham or Windsor and many 
people in various parts of the world are listening, during this period, and 
others again later on when recordings are being broadcast. Then, specifica- 
tion of location is at its most complicated. The devices of the B.B.C. and 
other devices, including attempts in the U.S.S.R. to jam the transmission, 
have to be included ; not to mention electro-magnetic disturbances in the 
upper atmosphere, in the sun, and possibly events occurring in other galaxies 
many thousands of years ago. Fortunately nobody is called upon to make 
a complete specification of the total event. One point to notice is that 
publicity is at a maximum. Roughly speaking, wherever you are, if you 
have a wireless set at hand you will hear the same thing, or very nearly 

Mm a note in Mind, N. 8. Vol. 50, p. 310, I have described a simple experiment, 


which anyone can try, which I believe disposes of minima visibilia as constituents of 
the visual field ; and so, a fortiori, of other minima. 
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the same. On the other hand the experience is of the kind usually called 
illusory, and it would actually illude if the hearer supposed the speaker to 
be in the same room. 

Intelligible speech is usually listened to for its meaning, with not much 
attention to location and less to quality. Music is listened to for its quality, 
mainly. A single note is commonly said to have three qualities : pitch, 
loudness and timbre, or musical quality in a more special sense. Duration 
should be added to the list, though it is temporal and relational. Even this 
enumeration is not complete. Many tunes, including the one played im. 
mediately before the King’s speech, begin and end on what is called the 
same note, because it has the same pitch. Suppose the first and last notes 
are played on the same instrument, of the same loudness and length. They 
are identical enough from the point of view of the player at the objective 
pole, but not from the point of view of the listener, because the one begins 
the tune, the other ends it. The tune itself has form, structure, quality, 
not to be decomposed into qualities of single notes. This much has to be 
said in case quality be taken as always simple, single and intrinsic. A kind 
or class of sense data can be named in terms of quality ; directly by means of 
adjectives or adjectival phrases ; less directly but more precisely by specify. 
ing the method of production, from the objective pole instead of the sub. 
jective. The name of a tune may be taken to represent the first way of 
doing it; the musical score, the second way. 

The hearer generally takes auditory data as only vaguely located, and 
only vaguely as related to ‘things’. Visual data are seen precisely, in their 
perspectives and as related to ‘things’; or, connected in serial order in 
*‘ families ’, to use Professor Price’s term. Moreover, there are various devices 
by which we can short-circuit the subjective pole in discourse and speak 
in ‘ objective’ terms; as for instance ‘left’ and ‘right’ with their sub- 
jective reference can be converted into ‘ north’ and ‘ south’ or ‘ east’ and 
‘west ’. In this way visual experience, in co-operation with tactual experi- 
ence, arrives at ‘ objects’ or ‘things’ and these alone are the concern of 
common sense and common language. 

There is a deplorable tendency for philosophers to confine their attention 
to examples that are fictitious, trivial and uninformative. Let me introduce 
an actual historical example, an important contribution to knowledge, 


dealing with the physical theory of light and the process of visual perception | 


at the same time; one which is readily discussed in terms of sense data, 
which vindicates the scientific respectability of secondary qualities, but 
which can hardly be discussed in terms of naive realism, common sense 0 
Professur Ryle’s Bowdlerized vocabulary. I refer to Newton’s experiment, 
when he placed a prism in the path of a beam of sunlight coming through 
a smai! hole in a shutter into a darkened room, and observed the colouts 
formed on a white screen. Note that the beam of light is not a ‘ thing’ o 
a property of a thing; nor are the spectral colours. The screen is white; 
it has to be or the colours are seen wrongly or partially. Yet the colour 
are sec on its surface. On the sense datum theory there is no need for 
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confusion or ambiguity. There is one process, with two poles or, better, 
polar regions. While you are considering it from the objective pole you 
should use the appropriate language which is the technical language of 
physics. While considering it from the subjective pole you should use a 
different appropriate language. This is not so easy, for there is no proper 
technical language and many of the terms of common speech are used 
ambiguously, both ways. In Newton’s case the only serious complications 
are on the physical side. As a rule the objective pole can be taken for most 
purposes to be ‘ where the object is seen’, and the medium can be ignored. 
Newton, however, had to consider the question causally. The surface of 
the screen is a proximate pole only ; there is also an original pole, the sun, 
to be considered, and all the intervening processes, specially those at the 
hole in the shutter and the prism. On the subjective side there are no com- 
plications ; only qualities to discern, the colours and their positions. But 
there was a problem of nomenclature. 

Newton was unaware of linguistic taboos, and was prepared to use or 
invent any language he required. For some of the colours spread on the 
screen before him he found traditional names that were adequate—red, 
yellow, green, blue, taking the spectrum in its conventional position. That 
list of four leaves out a conspicuous transitional colour and the whole of 
the extreme right hand end beyond the ordinary or sky-blue. There he saw 
a special sort of blue and a colour not strictly blue. How could Newton 
produce new names that would be understood ? Easily enough by naming 
them after familiar objects, identifiable in virtue of possessing specific 
properties, one of which is the kind of colour required—namely, orange, 
indigo, violet. We can interpret the name as a prescription. ‘ Take an orange, 
make sure it is that kind of fruit and ripe; observe the colour, taking no 
notice of anything else. That is the kind of colour referred to’. The four 
traditional names are useful because, whatever their derivation may be, they 
can also be referred to specific colours of familiar objects—red, the colour of 
blood or glowing coals ; yellow, of gold; green, of grass; blue, of the sky. 
By contrast : some years ago the fashion experts named a new colour for 
dress material ‘ elephant’s breath’; not a useful name. 

There has been an interesting controversy over indigo, the sixth in 
Newton’s list which he put between blue and violet. Some people say they 
see no such colour in the spectrum ; some even suggest that Newton named 
seven colours on a priori grounds to make the spectrum correspond to the 
octave in music. But if so, and if there is no distinct shade of colour corres- 
ponding to indigo in the spectrum, why did he not give a name to some other 
transitional colour; e.g. peacock-blue between green and blue? In any 
case there are other people who are content with Newton’s seven and profess, 
like him, to see indigo. So far as I know nobody fails to distinguish bright 
blue, like that of the sky, from the deep, dusky blue of material dyed with 
indigo. Nor do they say that indigo is not really coloured. That, however, 
ishow the part of the spectrum named by Newton appears with low illumina- 
tion; that is to say, the region between the first definite blue colour and 
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violet shows hardly any colour at all ; it is just dim. If, however, the illumin. 
ation is increased till the brightest part of the spectrum, the yellow, is 
painfully bright, then, by screening off the whole left hand side, the colour 
on the right can be clearly seen as Newton described them. The right hand 
end of the spectrum is of low luminosity and therefore we have poor colour 
discrimination for it. Quite small differences in colour sensitivity such ag 
are found among people reckoned to have normal colour vision may easily 
produce differences in judgement. There is no real difficulty about recognising 
and naming spectral colours ; nothing ‘ subjective ’ in the bad sense, nothing 
suspicious about it that will not be found equally in any process of naming 
and recognising. 

Newton had something else to do besides naming colours ; the physicist’s 
job of correlating them with the angles of refraction of the transmitted rays 
of light. He made the necessary first steps in this direction, but in his day 
it was not possible to push the process to completion. He had to specify the 
character of his refracting device not only in terms of the angle of the prism 
but also in terms of the kind of glass it was made of ; a vague, unsatisfactory 
business. As soon as diffraction gratings were made and spectra produced 
by their means the work could be completed. The grating is specified in 
terms of the distance between the lines ruled and independently of the stuff 
they are ruled on. Thus one aspect of the observation can be described in 
geometrical terms as general spatial relations; that is to say, the ruling 
of the grating, wave lengths, angles of refraction. The other aspect is des- 
cribed in terms of directly seen, recognisable colours. Notice that the whole 
story cannot be put in geometrical or other mathematical terms. In order 
to substitute wave lengths or angles of refraction for colours you must first 
have seen your colours, identified and named them, you must also specify 
your instruments of measurement. 

Mr. W. Kneale has suggested that ‘ all propositions of the physical theory 
of light can be understood and tested by the blind ’ (Philosophical Quarterly, 
Vol. I, p. 125). This is surely far too sweeping. The congenitally blind man 
could understand the mathematics of the theory well enough, but would 
have great difficulty in applying it to anything about the world he knew from 
experience. He would be severely handicapped in testing it, and would in 
any case have to use instruments designed and made for him by people with 
sight as well as touch. Observers with no colour sense, seeing in shades of 
grey, would have immense difficulty in arriving at Newton’s conclusion, 
because they would confuse the (chromatic) dispersion produced by a prism 
with the (non-chromatic) dispersion produced by putting a lens out of focus 
or using a lens with the wrong curvature. It might have taken centuries 
to clear up the confusion and obtain any theory of light at all. How much 
easier physics would have been, had we had electrical and magnetic sense. 
Any sensory handicap which diminishes the range and precision of observa 
tion hinders discovery, though it does not entirely stop it. 

One last comment on Newton’s experiment. Ordinary language, usilg 
thing-property terms suffices for considering the stable factors involved, the 
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hole in the shutter and the prism, and even more complex instruments. 
It is a very convenient short-cut. Where events are involved it is much 
less useful and may be a hindrance, or at least a long-cut. 

I have tried to defend the reputation of sense data and secondary qual- 
ities, and for convenience have dealt with the kind of experience which 
common sense recognises as normal and respectable. A complete defence 
would have to include also abnormal and disreputable kinds. Common 
sense ignores these; assuming that they consist of hallucinations which 
afflict only lunatics and inebriates, of dreams and the like which of course 
are not ‘real’, and perhaps mental images which are not ‘ real’ either and 
in any case of no importance. Professor Ryle adopts the common-sense 
view except that he is even more down on images ; they are not even imag- 
ined (pp. 258 seqq.). The effectiveness of his attack is weakened by his dis- 
cussion of memory (pp. 272 seqq.) where he appears to admit that images 
play a part. Hume held that memory images are ‘livelier’ than those of 
imagination ; not very plausibly. Professor Ryle even less plausibly holds 
that images of imagination are so dim that they are just not there. It is, 
however, a fact that some people have very ‘lively’ images of imagination 
and can make use of them in a way that is open to ‘ objective’ study. The 
matter has been discussed by E. R. Jaensch in his book, Hidetic Imagery 
(1930). Eidetic images are rare among adults, not so rare among children. 
Ifa child capable of such imagery is asked to draw a picture of an elephant, 
he projects a suitable image on the paper in front of him and runs his pencil 
round the outline, producing a more likely looking elephant more quickly 
and easily than children not so endowed. Such a child goes through the 
motions of observing an elephant when there is no elephant to observe ; 
instead of finding a gap, finds his elephant or something rather like, and 
thereby flatly contradicts Professor Ryle. 

It is quite impossible to review here the whole subject of these disreputable 
hangers-on of experience—illusions, hallucinations, dreams, images and 
paranormal experiences, though a complete criticism of Professor Ryle and 
common sense require it. I must be content here merely to indicate that 
the difference between the respectable and disreputable lies in their location. 
For the respectable kinds of experience, the fallacy of simple location, as 
Whitehead calls it, is at a minimum and can be safely ignored for most 
purposes ; for the others it cannot; and the shadiest kinds of experience 
do not seem to be located anywhere. 


a 


A. D. RitcHie 
University of Edinburgh. 
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PROFESSOR RYLE’S ‘ MIND’ 


Discussions of The Concept of Mind are often beside the point. It is 
generally supposed that Professor Ryle is talking about minds. This is not 
so. He is talking only about ‘ minds’. It is presumed that he is examining 
emotions, dispositions, sensations and imaginations ; antagonists and pro. 
tagonists dispute the correctness or incorrectness of what they think him 
to have said on these matters. But, in fact, he has said nothing on these 
matters. He is concerned solely with ‘ emotions’, ‘ dispositions ’, ‘ sensa- 
tions ’ and ‘ imaginations ’. 

Ryle means what he says. He says that his interest is in the ‘ logical 
geography ’ of mental conduct concepts. Such an interest does not entail 
his having a parallel interest in the justification of such concepts. In his 
own words, ‘Many people can talk sense with concepts, but cannot talk 
sense about them . . . they cannot state the logical regulations governing 
their use ’.! There is no clearer statement of what The Concept of Mind was 
designed to do. Yet, Ryle’s critics (as well as his friends), often take his 
designs to be of quite a different type. They fancy him to be exploring the 
‘nature of things when he only means to explore the nature of language.) 

The Concept of Mind is a second-order commentary on first-order talk 
about minds. As such, it makes no assertion whatever as to the existence 
or non-existence of minds. Ryle asserts only that talk about minds proceeds 
in certain ways; he asserts that expressions involving mental conduct 
concepts have logical characteristics worthy of examination. 

A fortiori, Ryle neither asserts nor denies that there are ghosts in us 
machines. Both such an assertion and its denial are first-order observations. 
It has been aptly remarked that if the assertion ‘ There are ghosts in us 
machines ’ is nonsense, then the counter-assertion ‘ There are no ghosts in 
us machines ’ is also nonsense. But Ryle makes no such counter-assertion. 

Very crudely, the thesis of The Concept of Mind is: 

‘ The assertion “‘ There are ghosts in us machines ” leads to absurdities ’. 

The counter-assertion (i.e., ‘The assertion “There are ghosts in us 
machines ” does not lead to absurdities’), is not itself absurd—it is just 
false. 

Less crudely, Ryle means to assert : 

‘The assertion “John Doe does not play chess unless John Doe is a 
John Doe (ghost) in, and influencing, a John Doe (machine) ”’, leads to 
absurdities ’. / 

What Ryle says is true if the expression in double quotation marks 
leads to absurdities. It is false otherwise. He does not deny the expression 
in double quotation marks (this would be a first-order effort)—he asserts 


1The Concept of Mind, p. 7. 
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only that that expression entails other, contradictory, expressions (and this 
is surely a second-order effort). 


In other words, Ryle asserts that ‘. . . plays chess’ does not entail 
‘., . . plays both non-manual, mental chess as well as manual, non-mental 
chess’. On the other hand, ‘. . . plays chess’ does entail (roughly) ‘. . . 


uses his wits, eyes and hands’. But he does not assert that anyone does 
play chess—or that no one does. 

This is correct if what Ryle says about ordinary English usage is correct. 
His critics might well have attacked his account of our language-habits 
with respect to words like ‘mind’, ‘feel’, and ‘imagine’. In fact, they 
have seldom done this. It has, instead, been shown that virtually all that 
Ryle says about minds, feelings and dispositions is either trivial or false— 
which is a great pity for he says nothing about minds, feelings, and dis- 
positions. 

But the account of ordinary language given in The Concept of Mind is 
not elaborate. Its correctness or incorrectness ought to be readily assessed. 
Ryle says merely that, despite the pressure theorists have put on our ordinary 
language,(ordinary language fails to be Cartesian.) This is the point of the 
book—and it is a second-order point. He is saying that expressions like 
‘... bear in mind’. ‘. . . . apply one’s mind’, ‘. . . have a good mind’, 
‘.. . do it on purpose’, etc., do not unpack into expressions which are 
conjunctive existence-assertions. Still less do they unpack into a conjunction 
of (disparate) cause-effect assertions. 

It has been said that one may accept the negative part of Ryle’s book, 
(the part which attempts to discredit the Cartesian account of ‘ mind’), 
and yet refuse to accept his positive recommendations (his ‘ Behaviourism ’). 
Reviewers may feel comfortable for having made Ryle an ‘. . . ist’ of some 
sort, but ‘ behaviourist * is a term which simply will not do. Behaviourism 
(in any of its forms) is a first-order attitude about minds, feelings and dis- 
positions. It has already been said that his book is not a first-order com- 
mentary on minds, but only a second-order commentary on ‘ minds’. 
Hence the name ‘ behaviourist ’, handy though it might have been in dis- 
posing of Ryle, must be given up. 

This suggests that the negative and positive aspects of T’he Concept of 
Mind are intimately connected. One cannot accept the one without also 
accepting the other. For the Cartesian myth about ‘minds’ is exploded 
once one sees that ordinary language is not Cartesian with respect to mental 
conduct concepts. But if this is so, one is led to wonder whether or not 
ordinary language is Cartesian on such closely related topics as ‘ feelings ’ 
and ‘sensations ’. If it were, inconsistencies in ordinary, unstudied speech 
would abound. Ryle’s positive account (his so-called ‘ Behaviourism ’) 
consists solely in an(exploration of ordinary language for the purpose of 
showing that it is not Cartesian at any point.) If one agrees with Ryle’s 
negative thesis—that the language in which we ordinarily discuss minds is 
not Cartesian, then one is likely to accept his positive thesis that ordinary 
language is non-Cartesian. It is this positive account of ordinary language 
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which makes possible a negative account of philosophical attempts to distort 
that language. 

All of which is not to say that Ryle’s account of ordinary language is 
correct. It cannot even be said that his account is always careful. True, 
economy in the use of inverted commas was essential for keeping his book 
readable and for indicating that what he was talking about was precisely 
what other philosophers, before Wittgenstein, were talking about when 
they were cautious. Hence Ryle’s frequent use of expressions like ‘ the 
concept of . . .’, which can always be rephrased simply as “. . .”. Of 
course, this does not excuse his failure to assure and reassure his reader 
that he was talking not about things but about language. Indeed, he seems 
almost anxious, on occasion, to exploit the similarities between mind and 
‘mind’. Doubtless too, he often forgets his own good intentions and dis. 
cusses questions about things instead of questions about the concepts of 
those things. 

' Even had his exposition been flawless, Ryle might yet be mistaken in 
his account of ordinary language. It may be * wider’ and * deeper ’ than he 
thinks ; it may Cartesian here, non-Cartesian there ; it may behave logically 
here and illogically there.) Indeed, in one chapter he says himself that the 
bulk of that chapter is wrong. It is unlikely that he has got, or thinks he 
has got, everything else right. This is surely where more discussion is needed. 
But this alone is the battle-ground—on which disputes may arise which will 
be profitable for us all. Disputes with Ryle about his position with respect 
to minds, however, cannot be profitable. Ryle has not attacked from this 
quarter, for he is not examining the nature of mind, but only the concept 
of mind. 


Norwoop R. Hanson 


Nuffield College, Oxford. 
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GROUP PERSONALITY — A FOOTNOTE TO 
MAITLAND 


What did Frederick William Maitland have in mind when he ascribed 
personality to groups, or more precisely to ‘ corporations’? Professor Barker 
appears to have no doubt that he meant the thing literally. ‘ Maitland ’, he 
says, ‘ thought that a corporation was a real person . . . with a mind and 
will of its own . . . as real, unless I am mistaken, as you and I are real ’.* 
Mr. Walter Milne-Bailey quotes Maitland’s own words. ‘ Maitland held ’, he 
says, ‘ that the personality of groups is “ no fiction, no symbol, no piece of 
the State’s machinery, no collective name for individuals ’’, but that such 
a group is “a living organism and a real person, with body and members 
and a will of its own ” ’.? 

This is apparently an abuse of language, and the commentators are 
right in condemning it. But are they right in supposing that Maitland 
subscribed to it ? It does not sound at all like him. He hated clumsy writing 
or speaking,® and he was highly suspicious of political ‘ scientists ’ who read 
too much into metaphors. 

Reference to the passage in question shows that Maitland is expounding 
the German Genossenschaftstheorie. The passage is worth quoting at 
length, if only for its nice blend of appreciation and irony. It comes on 
pp. xxv-xxvi of the famous Introduction to Dr. Otto Gierke’s Political 
Theories of the Middle Age.’ How shall we render Genossenschaft? asks 
Maitland. ‘The English translator must carefully avoid Partnership : 
perhaps in our modern usage Company has become too specific and technical : 
Society also is dangerous: Fellowship with its slight flavour of an old 
England may be our least inadequate word. Beginning with Beseler’s 
criticism of Savigny’ he goes on, ‘ the theory gradually took shape, especially 
in Dr. Gierke’s hands, and a great deal of thought, learning and controversy 
collected round it. Battles had to be fought in many fields. The new theory 
was to be philosophically true, scientifically sound, morally righteous, 
legally implicit in codes and decisions, practically convenient, historically 
destined, genuinely German, and perhaps exclusively Germanistic. No, it 
seems to say, whatever the Roman universitas may have been—and Dr. 

_ Barker : ‘ Maitland as a Sociologist ’ in Sociological Review (1937) Vol. 29, 
p. 128. 

*Walter Milne-Bailey : Trade Unions and the State (1934) p. 255. 

‘Writing of the ‘ Corporation Sole’ (Collected Papers, III, p. 243) he says: ‘ The 


worst of his or its doings we have not yet considered. He or it has persuaded us to 
think clumsy thoughts or to speak clumsy words about King and Commonwealth ’. 

_ ‘Cf. ‘ The Body Politic ’ (Ibid., pp. 288-290). ‘. . . to me it seems that if we start 
With the comparison suggested by such phrases as ‘‘ body politic ” or “‘ social organism ”’ 
We are not within sight of that sort of knowledge that every old woman in a village 
has and has long had of the human body. 

‘Cambridge, 1900, 
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Gierke is for pinning the Roman jurists to Savignianism—our German fellow. 
ship is no fiction, no symbol, no piece of the State’s machinery, no collective 
name for individuals, but a living organism and a real person, with body 
and members and a will of its own. Itself can will, itself can act; it wills 
and acts by the men who are its organs as a man wills and acts by brain, 
mouth and hand. It is not a fictitious person : it is a Gesammtperson, and 
its will is a Gesammtwille : it is a group-person, and its will is a group-will ’. 

This is plain enough, and it is plainly Gierke* and not Maitland. It 
remains only to ask how far Maitland may have come on later reflection to 
identify himself with it. The answer to this question is given in Maitland’s 
definitive statement on the subject, the Sidgwick lecture of 1903 on Moral 
Personality and Legal Personality.’ In this lecture he outlines a more realistic 
English theory of corporations on the lines first suggested by Gierke (and 
now supported by ‘a vast mass of experience, French, German, Belgian, 
Italian and Spanish . . .’) and he does so with a characteristically precise 
sense of the gap between the words he is using and the things he is trying 
to describe. 

It needs only a few quotations to make the point : but first it may be 
allowable to express the underlying and moving idea of the lecture. Briefly, 
Maitland is saying that the concepts of law must in the long run conform 
to the moral sense or moral sentiment of the people who sustain the law. 
No usage or way of thinking, however venerable, or convenient to lawyers, 
can be allowed to maintain itself if it flies in the face of the facts of moral 
belief, the facts which men take into account in shaping their conduct. 
One such usage or way of thinking, highly venerable and highly convenient 
to lawyers, is that the personality of the corporation is a legal fiction. The 
law does allow that corporations are persons, that is to say right-and-duty- 
bearing units in the eyes of the law. But these are persons in a fictitious 
sense only: they have been created persons (personae fictae) by the dictum 
of the State ; and what the State has made it can also unmake, by the simple 
process of decreeing that this or that corporation no longer exists. 

This is what the nineteenth century understood to be the Roman doctrine 
of corporations as restated by the canonists and jurists of the Middle Ages. 
Everything that comes between individual and State, every continuing and 
self-renewing group like guild, town, village, church, university, insurance 
company, or cricket club, has no group existence, no existence other than 
as an aggregate of its individual members, except in so far as the State is 
prepared to concede such an existence to it. 

That this is no mere question of legal theory Maitland demonstrates 
from mediaeval history, when ‘what was understood to be the Roman 
doctrine of corporations was an apt lever for those forces which were trans- 
forming the mediaeval nation into the modern State’; and from modern 

*What Gierke meant, here and elsewhere, is not altogether clear: but see Barker's 
Introduction to Natural Law and the Theory of Society (Cambridge, 1934) Section V and 
particularly p. lxxxi. 


"In Collected Papers, Vol, III, pp. 304-20, 
*Tbid., p. 310, 
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France, where * we may see the pulverising, macadamising tendency in all 
its glory, working from century to century, reducing to impotence and then 
to nullity, all that intervenes between Man and State ’.’ More recently we 
have seen the same process, working in half-decades rather than centuries, 
in the German Third Reich.!° 

Maitland’s objection to the doctrine of corporations as State-created and 
State-dependent is that it outrages common sense. ‘ If the law allows men 
to form permanently organised groups, these groups will be for common 
opinion right-and-duty bearing units: and if the law-giver will not openly 
treat them as such, he will misrepresent, or as the French say, he will “ de- 
nature ’’’ the facts : in other words, he will make a mess and call it law ’."! 
‘For the morality of common sense the group is person ’.!* 

In the closing passages of the lecture it becomes clear that the word 
‘person ’ or ‘ personality ’ is a clue rather than an identification. Maitland 
appeals to history. ‘The march of the progressive societies was, as we all 
know, from status to contact. And now? And now .. . there are many 
to tell us that the line of advance is no longer from status to contract, but 
through contract to something that contract cannot explain, and for which 
our best, if an inadequate, name is the personality of the organised group ’.* 
He appeals, and disallows the appeal, to phenomenology. ‘ Much disinclined 
though he (the French lawyer, now turning turgid German into lucid French) 
much disinclined though he may be to allow the group a real will of its own, 
just as really real as the will of a man, still he has to admit that if m men 
unite themselves in an organised body, jurisprudence, unless it wishes to 
pulverise the group, must see 7 plus 1 persons. And that for the mere lawyer 
should I think be enough. ‘‘ Of heaven and hell he has no power to sing ”’, 
and he might content himself with a phenomenal reality—such reality, for 
example, as the lamp-post has for the idealistic ontologist. Still, we do not 
like to be told that we are dealing in fiction, even if it be added that we 
needs must feign, and the thought will occur to us that a fiction that we 
needs must feign is somehow or another very like the simple truth ’." 

Finally he appeals to the highest court in the realm of personality, the 
court of moral philosophy. We need not closely consider the hypothetical 
case he gives. (Nusquamia, a soveriegn state, owes you money. Who is it 
that owes you money? Can you convert the proposition that Nusquamia 
owes you money into a series of propositions imposing duties on certain 
human beings that are now in existence? etc.). The significant passage is 
this: ‘I do not wish to say that I have suggested an impossible task, and 
that the right-and-duty-bearing group must be for the philosopher an ultimate 
and unanalysable moral unit : as ultimate and unanalysable, I mean, as is 
the man ’.15 


*Ibid., p. 311. 

MSee G. H. Sabine: ‘ Beyond Ideology ’ (Philosophical Review, 1949). 
Maitland : Collected Papers, III, p. 314. 

2 Tbid. 

8Jbid., p. 315. 

MI bid., p. 316. 

®Ibid., p. 318. 
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To sum up. The personality of a corporation is not a legal fiction. The 
existence of the permanently organised group is not dependent on nor 
created by State recognition. The corporation exists in its own right as a 
group-unit or person, a bearer of rights and duties. But this group person- 
ality (persona non ficta) is not to be confused with the personality of the 
man. The corporation is not real ‘ as you and I are real’. It is real as groups 
are real, and that real existence can best be described, so Maitland firmly 
holds, in the language of personality. 

Was he right? It can be said that he is nearer the mark than are his 
critics. He is after something hard to express but something for which 
* personality ’ is a better analogue than Barker’s ‘ organising idea ’ or Milne- 
Bailey’s ‘ social entity’. Recent work in industrial relations—emphasising 
the importance of the work-group and, in psychological and social medicine, 
the development of group therapy—is exhibiting the fruitfulness of the 
notion in the field of informal social organisation. As Maitland says else- 
where, ‘ any source of new and apt metaphors is a source of new knowledge ’.1* 


J. A. Mack 
University of Glasgow. 


Tbid., p. 289. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEYS, VI 


A SURVEY OF WORK ON LATER GREEK PHILOSOPHY 
AND PATRISTIC PHILOSOPHY, 1945-50 


I 
LATER GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


The purpose of this survey is to give some account of a number of books, 
published since 1945, dealing with the pagan Greek philosophy of the Chris- 
tian era, which seem to me important and likely to be of some general interest 
to people concerned with philosophy. I have not tried to make it a complete 
bibliography. Some books dealing with early Christian thought in a way 
interesting to philosophers and historians of philosophy will be discussed 
in the second division of this survey. This separate treatment of the pagan 
and Christian thought of the same period is not in all ways desirable, but 
is convenient, especially as the study of the thought of the Fathers and 
early Christian writers from a philosophical point of view raises some special 
problems which need separate discussion. 

The steady growth of interest in the thought of the later Greek phil- 
osophers and the Christian Fathers is one of the most interesting recent 
developixents in the field of the history of philosophy. It fits in with, and 
is closely connected with the growing interest in other aspects of the same 
period, the economic and social history of the later Roman Empire (its 
religious history has for some time attracted attention, though here too 
there have been important recent developments) and late Graeco-Roman 
and Byzantine studies. The rather arbitrary limitations imposed on the 
study of the ancient world by later Renaissance classicism are breaking 
down and the real importance of the latest phases of ancient civilisation 
and thought, their decisive influence on all that came after, is being more 
and more clearly seen. In this country, however, the old classicism (which 
has a good deal, no doubt, that can be said in its defence) has always perhaps 
dominated Greek and Roman studies, especially in the field of ancient 
philosophy, more thoroughly than on the Continent ; in Germany in par- 
ticular there is a long tradition of Neo-Platonic studies. And on the whole 
British scholars working in the field of ancient philosophy, with a few excep- 
tions, have not yet begun to show very much interest in the later period. 
So most of the books mentioned in this survey are French, German or Italian, 
though there are some notable contributions from America. 


(i) Later Storcism 
Most of the important recent books on Stoicism have been dealt with 
already in an earlier survey in this series by Mr. D. J. Allan (Philosophical 
Quarterly, Vol. I, No. 2, January 1951: see also his review of M. Pohlenz, 
Die Stoa in Vol, I, No, 3, April 1951), 
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But there are two editions of late Stoic writers which should be mentioned, 
The first is the Budé Epictetus, still in progress, of which the second volume 
appeared within the period covered by this survey (Hpictéte. Entretiens. 
Texte établi et traduit par J. Souilhé. Paris. Les Belles Lettres. Vol. I, 
1943. Vol. IT, 1949). The first volume contains a long and useful introduction 
(86 pages). The other is A. 8S. L. Farquharson’s edition of Marcus Aurelius. 
(The Meditations of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus. Edited with translation 
and commentary by A. S. L. Farquharson. 2 Vols. Oxford 1944). Although 
its date of publication falls just outside the period of this survey I find it 
impossible to leave out this magnificent presentation of the most attractive 
of all Stoics. The edition contains, in the first volume, an introduction, a 
critical text and an admirable translation on opposite pages, a short bio- 
graphy, and an ‘ English Commentary’ which might be described as a 
meditative summary of the Emperor’s teaching with a great richness of 
reflection and illustration. The second volume is occupied by a ‘ Greek 
Commentary ’, i.e. a commentary on the Greek text of the normal type, 
which is a model of its kind. Anyone who feels inclined to dismiss Marcus 
Aurelius as a tedious prig, or as a doubtless worthy but unimportant thinker, 
will be well advised to spend some time with this edition. 


(ii) JEWIsH-ALEXANDRIAN PHILOSOPHY AND LATER PLATONISM 


Professor H. A. Wolfson, Professor of Hebrew Literature and Philosophy 
in Harvard University, has produced a very substantial work on Philo. 
(Philo. Foundations of Religious Philosophy in Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam. By H. A. Wolfson. 2 Vols. Harvard University Press—London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1947). The scale of this work is the more impressive 
when we notice in the Preface that it is only one of a projected series of 
works by Professor Wolfson under the general title of The Structure and 
Growth of Philosophic Systems from Plato to Spinoza. Professor Wolfson is 
inclined to overrate Philo’s influence ; he goes so far as to call all later religious 
philosophies which are based upon a ‘ preamble of faith ’ Philonic. And he 
adopts a method of interpretation which results in a too radical tidying up 
and harmonising of Philo’s rather incoherent thought, as it still seems to 
me. But Professor Wolfson’s great knowledge of Jewish thought and copious 
citation of Hebrew sources gives the book a particular value. 

The important part played by the Middle Platonists in the development 
of later Platonic thought is now generally realised, but they can hardly be 
said to be much read or widely studied. The only work on them produced 
in the period of this survey which has come my way is the Budé Albinus 
(Albinos : Epitomé (Didascalicus). Texte établi et traduit par Pierre Louis. 
Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1945). The text printed by M. Louis seems to 
be better than Hermann’s (in the sixth volume of the Teubner Plato) ; 
the translation is on the whole adequate, but the commentary, such as 
there is, not very satisfactory. 

The central point of studies in later Greek philosophy must always be 
the philosophy of Plotinus, and it is in this field that the most distinguished 
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works have appeared in the last five years. The most important event has 


. been the publication of the first volume of the new edition of the Enneads 


(Plotini Opera T. I. Enneades I-III, ed.: P. Henry and H. R. Schwyzer. 
Museum Lessianum Series Philosophica XX XIII. Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 
and Brussels, L’Edition Universelle S.A. 1951). Plotinus has in the past not 
been very well served by his editors (a devastating survey of their activities, 
in elegant Latin, appears on pp. xxv-xxxi of the Introduction to this edition). 
Now at last we have a text about which we can feel some confidence that it 
represents what Plotinus actually wrote, and a most comprehensive and 
clearly presented apparatus criticus, giving the results of an extremely 
thorough study which must form the basis of any future work on the text of 
Plotinus (though it is most unlikely that the present edition will be super- 
seded for a very long time). A feature of the edition which should be inter- 
esting to historians of philosophy is an apparatus fontium, giving references 
for all the passages from earlier authors which Plotinus quotes verbally or 
to which he alludes. An apparatus of this kind is absolutely necessary in 
any edition of a late Greek or mediaeval philosopher, and this one is like 
everything else in the edition, admirably complete, accurate and clear. A 
second edition of Vol. II of Professor Henry’s studies on the text of Plotinus, 
which form a kind of extended prolegomena to this edition, appeared in 
1948 (Etudes Plotiniennes II. Les Manuscrits des Ennéades ; par. P. Henry. 
Brussels, L’ Edition Universelle S.A., Paris, Desclée de Brouwer and A. et J. 
Picard—most copies of the first edition were destroyed in 1943). 

Translations of the Enneads have always occupied an important place 
in Plotinian studies ; partly, perhaps, because, though the difficulty of his 
Greek has been exaggerated, he is undoubtedly a difficult author to under- 
stand, and the extreme compression of his writing means that any translation 
in order to be intelligible at all must be to some extent an interpretation 
of his thought, however close to his actual words it tries to keep, and very 
often the best way of presenting one’s own interpretation is by a translation : 
and partly too because he interests so many students of later philosophy 
who do not always have much Greek. A new Italian translation, with 
critical commentary, has recently appeared. (V. Cilento. Plotino. Enneadi. 
Prima versione integra e commentario critico. 4 Vols. Bari, Laterza. 1947- 
9). Cilento’s work is a very valuable help to the understanding of Plotinus 
for those who can read Italian. It is perhaps the translation which represents 
Plotinus most accurately, based on a good text, and in some ways an improve- 
ment even on Harder’s great German translation, which has been since its 
completion in 1937 an indispensable instrument of study ; it is good news 
that a second edition of this is in preparation. 

In Cilento’s last volume there appears a Bibliografica Critica degli Studi 
Plotiniani by Bert Marién (also issued separately by the same publishers). 
In this, pretty well everything that has ever been written on Plotinus, both 
books and articles, is listed (it runs to 1463 items). There are brief and often 
illuminating notes on each item, and important reviews of books are men- 
tioned. Its only fault, if it is a fault, is that it is a little too complete, and 
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includes a certain amount of matter which has little to do with Plotinus or 
is of little value. But certainly every serious library and everyone interested 
in Plotinus should possess a copy. 

The first three volumes of an Italian edition of Plotinus, with a translation, 
appeared in 1947-8 (G. Faggin. Plotino, Le Enneadi. 3 Vols. (in progress) 
Milan 1947-8). This, however, seems to follow Bréhier too closely to be of 
very much independent value for non-Italian readers. 

A book which will be of considerable interest to students of later Greek 
philosophy is J. F. Callahan’s Four Views of Time in Ancient Philosophy 
(Harvard U.P.: London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1948). This contains 
expositions of the views on the nature of time of Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, 
and Augustine, very competently presented, with a good deal of translation 
and paraphrase. Enneads III 7, On Eternity and Time, is very fully discussed. 
Axel Dahl’s Augustin und Plotin will be better dealt with in the section on 
patristic philosophy. Another American author has published a book on 
Proclus (L. J. Rosin: The Philosophy of Proclus; the Final Phase of 
Ancient Thought. New York. Cosmos 1949). This consists of a first part 
containing much valuable material not easily accessible elsewhere, a trans- 
lation of Marinus’s Life of Proclus, a detailed account of Proclus’s writings, 
and a survey of the literature on Proclus. The second part consists of a 
rather over-systematic and too uncritical account of the philosophy of 
Proclus, which, however, does provide quite a good guide to the amazing 
complexities of his system. 


(iii) PorpuLar PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


The popular philosophy of the late Hellenistic period has been attracting 
an increasing amount of attention recently : it had a considerable influence 
on the later history of ideas, and it is impossible to understand or appreciate 
properly the great philosophers of the period without some acquaintance 
with it. The term ‘ popular philosophy’ is a wide and deliberately vague 
one: it may be taken to refer to the ‘ philosophical koine’, the great mass 
of religious, metaphysical, cosmological, psychological and ethical common- 
places which appears in the numerous more or less philosophical works of 
the period designed to appeal to the widest possible circle of readers ot 
hearers, which are handed about among pagan Jewish and Christian preach- 
ers, expositors and speechifiers, which undergo strange and fantastic trans- 
formations in the speculations of the various sorts of Gnostics, and appeat 
in varying states of decay in the treatises of the magicians, alchemists and 
astrologers. Here again there is recent work of the first importance to report. 
The Hermetic writings are a document of great value for the study of this 
sort of popular religious philosophy in the first centuries of our era: in 
the so-called ‘ philosophical ’ Hermetica the predominant ideas of the period 
are presented in rich confusion under the form of a gnosis or secret doctrine. 
The first two volumes of the Budé edition of these writings have now appear- 
ed, containing Treatises I-X VIII and the Latin Asclepius : a third volume 
is to contain the Hermetic extracts collected by Stobaeus, with other Her- 
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metic fragments and a general index (Corpus Hermeticum—Hermés Tris- 
mégiste on cover—Texte établi par A. D. Nock et traduit par A-J. Festugiére. 
2 Vols. Paris. Les Belles Lettres 1945). The editors have done their work 
admirably. We have at last a really critical text, with a very good and clear 
translation, excellent introductions, and reasonably extensive and quite 
first-rate commentaries. One of the editors, Pére A-J. Festugiére, is in 
addition publishing a very extensive work on the Hermetic writings (La 
Révélation d’Hermés Trismégiste. I. L’ Astrologic et les Sciences Occultes. 
1944. II. Le Dieu Cosmique. 1949. Paris. Gabalda). The first volume deals 
with Hermetic writings on astrology, alchemy and magic ; the first chapter, 
however, Le Déclin du Rationalisme, will be of interest to all students of 
ancient philosophy. The second volume takes the philosophical Hermetica 
as its starting point, but is in fact a very comprehensive history of the 
cosmic religion of later antiquity, beginning with Xenophon and Plato, 
with very full discussions of the most important texts. Among these is the 
pseudo-Aristotelian De Mundo, a good deal of which Festugiére translates. 
Aristotle’s authorship of this treatise has lately found an isolated defender 
in Dr. Paul Gohlke, who has published a text with German translation 
(Aristoteles an Konig Alexander tiber die Welt. Schéningh, Paderborn 1949). 
The last part of Festugiére’s work will deal with the dualistic, ‘ world- 
rejecting ’ strain in the thought of later antiquity, and will consider doctrines 
concerning the soul, the ‘ unknown God ’, and gnosis. 

Two outstanding works on ancient religion containing much matter of 
interest to all concerned with later Greek Philosophy have appeared recently. 
The first is F. Cumont’s posthumous Lux Perpetua (Paris. Geuthner. 1949). 
This contains, along with much else of value, a concluding chapter of some 
40 pages on Neo-Platonism. The other is the second volume of M. P. Nils- 
son’s great history of Greek religion (Geschichte der Griechischen Religion. 
II. Band. Die Hellenistische und Romische Zeit. Handbuch der Altertums- 
wissenschaft V Abteilung, II Teil, IZ Band. Beck. Munich 1950). In this 
the religious outlooks of the philosophers, Hermetic religion and Gnosticism 
are discussed, with massive documentation. 


(iv) GENERAL HisTorRIEs 


A considerable number of general histories of ancient, or of ancient and 
mediaeval philosophy have appeared in the last five years which treat later 
Greek philosophy fairly seriously and extensively. I list two English, four 
German, and one Italian, which I have seen and which seem to me of some 
interest. The order in each language group is alphabetical, not of merit. 


A. H. Armstrong : An Introduction to Ancient Philosophy (London. Meth- 
uen. 1947, 2nd revised edition 1949). 
F.C. Copleston : History of Philosophy Vol. I (London. Burns Oates 1946). 


W. Kranz : Die Griechische Philosophie (Sammlung Dieterich 88. 
Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Wiesbaden 
1950). 
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H. Meyer : Geschichte der abendlindischen Weltanschauung I (Schén. 
ingh, Wiirzburg 1947). 
K. Schilling : Geschichte der Philosophie. I Band: Die alte Welt, 


Das christlich-germanische Mittelalter. (2 Auflage. 
Ernst Reinhardt Verlag. Miinchen-Basel 1951), 

K. Vorlander : Geschichte der Philosophie. 1 Band: Altertum und 
Mittelalter. 9. Auflage, neu bearbeitet und mit 
Literaturiibersicht versehen von E. Metzke, mit 
einem Schlusskapitel von E. Hoffmann (Meiner 
Verlag, Hamburg 1949). 

R. Mondolfo : Il Pensiero Antico. Storia della Filosofia Graeco- Romana 
esposta con testi scelti dalle fonti. (Firenze. La 
Nuova Italia 1950—the first edition appeared in 
1929). 

My own book is an elementary work intended for general readers, which 
devotes approximately half its space to Greek philosophy after Aristotle, 
A number of errors of fact and judgment are corrected in the second edition. 
Copleston’s book devotes seven of its forty-seven chapters to ancient phil- 
osophy after the age of Cicero. It is systematic in its presentation, intended 
for use as a text book, clear and generally sensible in its judgments, and 
based on a really wide reading of ancient sources and modern literature. 
Both books are written from a Catholic point of view, but in neither is the 
standpoint rigidly Thomist. Of the Germans, Kranz’s little book is a very 
attractively produced popular introduction to Greek philosophy, which 
claims also to be an introduction to philosophy in general. As can be seen 
from this sub-title, the distinguished author is a passionate believer in the 
abiding value of Greek philosophy, which he discusses from the point of 
view of a classical Platonist ; later Greek philosophy is dealt with very 
shortly, though not without understanding or appreciation. Meyer’s work 
is very much a text-book in appearance and arrangement, concise and clear 
and useful for reference. It has a short second volume (also published in 
1947) entirely devoted to patristic philosophy (Part I of Copleston’s second 
volume is also concerned with this field). Schilling seems to be Spenglerian, 
as the title of the volume suggests, and is not untouched by racialist theory ; 
but much of what he has to say about particular philosophers and about 
later Greek philosophy in general is by no means uninteresting or valueless, 
Vorlander-Metzke is the latest edition of a well-established standard 
history. Both it and Schilling’s volume deal also with patristic philosophy. 
Mondolfo’s book consists of texts in Italian translation with a considerable 
amount of interesting commentary. Book V, Jl Predomino del Problema 
Religioso deals with later Greek philosophy. There is a good choice of 
selections from Philo, Plotinus, and Proclus. 
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II 
PATRISTIC PHILOSOPHY 


It has become increasingly clear from recent works that there is a great 
deal of philosophical interest in the writing of the Fathers of the Church 
and early Christian writers : but there is of course in fact no such thing as 
‘patristic philosophy’. The Fathers do not make any sharp separation 
between philosophy and theology as the mediaeval scholastics do; and it 
is anachronistic to treat their thought in terms of any such distinction. A 
very large part of their work consists of commentaries on the Old and New 
Testaments ; and both in these and their other writings they are primarily 
concerned with the exposition or defence of the Christian Faith. In this work 
they use the philosophical ideas current in their time, each according to 
his own bent of mind, ability and education : and in using them for these 
new purposes they modify and develop them, often in ways which had an 
important influence on later philosophy. The study of ‘ patristic philosophy ’ 
is then the study of the special use and development of ideas current in later 
Greek philosophy by the Fathers of the Church in the course of their theo- 
logical activity. And what I have tried to do for the purposes of this survey 
is to select from the great mass of recent work on the Fathers a number 
of books and one or two articles which are interesting from this point of 
view. Most of the work in this particular branch of patristic studies is 
Continental, and it is extremely probable that I have missed at least some 
important articles in the innumerable French, German,’ etc., periodicals in 
which things of this kind can appear; though I have tried to survey the 
field as widely as possible. I have not made any attempt to give a list of 
all recently published patristic texts. Those which I have selected contain 
matter of some philosophical interest and are sufficiently equipped with 
commentary (and in most cases translation) to make them accessible to 
non-specialists. The arrangement which I have adopted is that which seems 
to me most convenient for handling the material available; it does not 
imply any belief on my part that a rigid and clear-cut distinction can be 
made between Greek and Latin Christian thought in the patristic period. 

Before going on to the detailed survey of particular books, there are 
two series about which some general remarks should be made, one French 
(Sources Chrétiennes. Paris: Editions du Cerf) and the other American 
(Ancient Christian Writers. Westminster, Maryland ; The Newman Press). 
Both are post-war enterprises, with long and extremely interesting lists of 
volumes in preparation. All the more recent volumes of Sources Chrétiennes 
print the Greek or Latin text, with introduction, translation, and notes : 
some of the earlier volumes (now mostly out of print), contain only intro- 
duction, translation and notes, but these are now being re-issued with the 
text. The series might be described as a sort of Christian Budé: as with 
all such series the individual volumes vary somewhat in quality, but the 
general standard is high and the best are very good indeed, containing 
original scholarly and interpretative work of excellent quality. Ancient 
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Christian Writers is more definitely: an effort to popularize the Father, 
Its volumes contain an English translation (generally good and readable), 
an introduction, and a quite extensive commentary. Though the presenta 
tion is rather more popular than in the French series, and the commentarig 
tend to contain a good deal of rather elementary information, the general 
standard is again high, and some of the volumes are really important works 
of scholarship. Both series contain much of value to specialists in patrology, 
and can be cordially recommended to non-specialists who wish to form some 
idea of the thought of the Fathers. 


(i) GREEK FATHERS 


Dr. H. G. Meecham of Manchester has produced an excellent edition of 
one of the most interesting and attractive of the early Christian apologists 
(The Epistle to Diognetus: the Greek text with introduction, translation 
and notes: by H. G. Meecham. Manchester University Press 1949). The 
author (whose date is probably late 2nd century) belongs rather to the anti- 
philosophical wing of Christian writers. But he is by no means unacquainted 
with current popular philosophy, and the use which he makes of it and his 
divergences from it are interesting from our present point of view. 

In the series Sources Chrétiennes the following editions have appeared 
of works which show the opinion of the Christian writers about contemporary 
Greek philosophy and the use they make of it and which have contributed 
to the development of Christian philosophical thought. 

Theophile d Antioche: Trois livres & Autolycus. Texte grec, introduction 
de G. Bardy, traduction de J. Sender. 

Clément d’ Alexandrie : Le Protreptique. 2° edition, entiérement refondue et 
munie du texte grec. Introduction et traduction de Cl. Mondesert et 

A. Plassart. 

Origéne : Homélies sur la Genése. Introduction de Henri de Lubac, tra- 
duction de Louis Doutreleau (Out of print). 
Origéne : Homélies sur ’ Exode. Introduction de H. de Lubac, traduction de 

J. Fortier. 

Basile de Césarée: Homélies sur ’ Hexaeméron. Texte grec, introduction 
et traduction de S. Giet. 
Grégoire de Nysse: La création de Vhomme. Introduction de J. Laplace et 

Jean Daniélou. Traduction de J. Laplace (Out of print). 

Jean Chrysostome : Lettres a Olympias. Texte grec, introduction et tra 
duction de A-M. Malingrey. 

Of these, Theophilus of Antioch is a rather unintelligent Apologist who 
is interesting from our point of view rather in the same way as the author 
of the Epistle to Diognetus. The importance of Clement and Origen and of 
the Cappadocian Fathers Basil and Gregory of Nyssa needs no underlining. 
The edition of the Protrepticus is a particularly good one, and de Lubac’s 
introductions to the Origen volumes are important. Gregory of Nyssa’s work 
on the creation of man is of quite outstanding importance in the history of 
Christian thought : it is to be hoped that the volume will soon be re-issued 
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with the Greek text. The volume of Chrysostom provides an interesting 
example of the Christian use of Stoic ethics. 

An important book on Origen by one of the editors of Sources Chrétiennes 
has been published during our period (Origéne. By J. Daniélou. Collection 
‘ Le Génie du Christianisme’. Paris. Editions dela Table Ronde. 1948). It is 
notable for the comprehensiveness with which it deals with all sides of 
Origen’s life and work. Professor Ivanka’s book on the thought of the 
Greek Fathers in its relation to later Greek philosophy concentrates a very 
great deal of thought and study into a small space with no sacrifice of clear- 
ness, and is of quite exceptional interest and value (E. Ivanka. Hellenisches 
unde Christliches im Friihbyzantinischen Geistesleben. Wien. Herder 1948). 
A French translation has appeared of Urs von Balthasar’s Kosmische Liturgie, 
a work on the thought of Maximus Confessor which is important for the 
later developments of Greek patristic thought, developments which were 
very influential in both East and West (Liturgie Cosmique. Paris. Aubier. 
1947). Two books on the religious philosophy of Gregory of Nyssa may just 
be mentioned here, though their dates of publication fall outside our period, 
as they are probably the most important works in the field of Greek patristic 
philosophy which have become accessible in this country since the war. 
They are Présence et Pensée by H. Urs von Balthasar (Paris. Beauchesne. 
1942) and Platonisme et Théologie Mystique by J. Daniélou (Paris. Aubier. 
1944). 

Some interesting articles on the Pseudo-Dionysius by O. Semmelroth 
have appeared in the German review Scholastik (Freiburg. Herder). They 
are Erlésung und Erléser in System des Ps. Dionysius Areopagita (20-24 
Jahrgang 1949. Heft III) and Gottes iiberwesentliche Einheit and Gottes 
geeinte Vielheit (25 Jahrgang 1950. Heft II & III). An article of my own on 
Platonic Elements in S. Gregory of Nyssa’s Doctrine of Man (Dominican 
Studies Vol. I, No. 2, April 1948) may be just worth mentioning. 

A new French translation, with introduction and notes, of that devout 
Neo-Platonist and rather problematical Christian Synesius of Cyrene should 
perhaps have been mentioned in the Survey on later Greek philosophy (Synes- 
ius. Hymnes. Traduction nouvelle avec prolegoménes et notes par M. 
Meunier. Paris. Ed. du Bateau ivre. 1947). 


(ii) Latin FaTHERs 

Two substantial and learned editions of works of Tertullian have been 
published during our period (Z'ertullian; De Anima, edited with intro- 
duction and commentary by J. H. Waszink. Amsterdam. Meulenhoff. 
1947: and Tertullian’s Treatise against Praxeas, edited by Ernest Evans. 
London. 8.P.C.K. 1948). ‘Substantial’ is rather an understatement when 
applied to Waszink’s monumental tome : but his vast commentary contains 
much sound scholarship and a good deal of real interest, and the treatise 
itself, in which Tertullian expounds a materialist doctrine of the soul after 
the Stoic manner, is fascinating to a historian of thought. The Adversus 
Praxean is an important work on the doctrine of the Trinity, which Canon 
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Evans has edited in the best tradition of Anglican patristic scholarship, 
A particularly interesting feature from our point of view is a long (37 pages) 
discussion of the precise meanings and relationships to Greek terminology 
of the theological terms used by Tertullian, many of which had a long later 
history in theological and philosophical Latin (Introduction pp. 38-75). 

In the series Ancient Christian Writers we have a translation of Arnobius, 
with a very full commentary, by Professor G. E. McCracken of Drake Uni- 
versity, lowa (Arnobius of Sicca, The Case against the Pagans. 2 Vols. 1949). 
Arnobius is interesting because of the originality of his attitude to philosophy. 
He is the only early Christian apologist to base his defence of Christianity 
on philosophical scepticism ; he is strongly anti-Platonic, especially on the 
question of the immortality of the soul, and seems to have been interested 
in and well acquainted with Epicureanism. Professor McCracken hopes later 
to publish a critical text of Arnobius. The present volumes are perhaps the 
most distinguished from the point of view of scholarship which have appeared 
in the Ancient Christian Writers series. 

The central point of interest for students of Latin patristic philosophy 
must always be St. Augustine : but there is relatively little work of any 
note to report on Augustine’s philosophy in our period. Ancient Christian 
Writers has a number of volumes of Augustine’s works in translation, with 
commentary, of which the most important for our purposes are that con- 
taining translations of the De Quantitate Animae and the De Magistro (The 
Greatness of the Soul and The Teacher, translated and annotated by J. M. 
Colleran, 1950) and the translation of the Contra Academicos (Against the 
Academics, translated and annotated by J. J. O'Meara, 1950). Professor 
O’Meara’s commentary contains some very valuable discussions of the 
influence of Plotinus and Porphyry on the thought of Augustine. A useful 
little French series, the Bibliothéque Augustinienne (Paris. Desclée de 
Brouwer), still in progress, may be mentioned here. It publishes shortened 
texts of Augustine’s works with French translation and notes. It is rather 
difficult to see what purpose is served by Mr. Jackson Knight’s synopsis of 
the De Musica (London. The Orthological Institute. n:d:) which would 
not have been better served by a full translation. But at least it provides a 
useful introduction in English to a work which has lately been attracting a 
good deal of interest. Vernon J. Bourke’s Augustine’s Quest of Wisdom 
(Milwaukee. Wis. Bruce Publishing Co. 1945) is quite a good general survey 
of Augustine’s life and work by a pupil of Gilson. Axel Dahl’s Augustin und 
Plotin (Lund. Lindstedts Univ.-Bokhandel. 1945) is an interesting study 
of the relationship between Augustine’s theology of the Trinity and Plotin- 
us’s doctrine of nous, which contains a valuable discussion of the categories 
of the intelligible world in Plotinus. Professor H.-I. Marrou, finding himself 
compelled for technical publishing reasons to consent to the issue of an 
unaltered reprint of his well-known and admirable work on St. Augustine and 
the last phase of ancient culture, has adopted the Augustinian expedient of 
issuing a Retractatio with this second edition. This is a pamphlet of some 
90 pages (numbered continuously with the original work and suitable for 
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binding in) of second thoughts and vigorous self-criticism. The original 
book and the Retractatio, read together, provide a most erudite, stimulating 
and satisfying discussion of Augustine’s world of thought and culture and 
its significance for ourselves. For those who do not know Professor Marrou’s 
works it may be mentioned that his French is a delight to read (St. Augustin 
et la Fin de la Culture Antique, par H.-I. Marrou. 2nd Edition with Retrac- 
tatio. Paris. Boccard. 1949). J. H. 8. Burleigh’s The City of God (London. 
Nisbet. 1949), is exclusively concerned with Augustine’s philosophy of 
history, being in fact a scholarly and well written account of the De Civitate 
Dei. Professor P. Henry, the editor of Plotinus, has published a most im- 
portant and interesting article on the Trinitarian theology of Marius Vic- 
torinus, in which he discusses the very independent and original way that 
this first Latin translator of the Enneads handles the philosophy of Plotinus, 
and his probable influence on St. Augustine’s (and so on all Western) doctrine 
of the Trinity. (The Adversus Arium of Marius Victorinus. Journal of 
Theological Studies. N.S. Vol. IT. 1. April 1950). 


(iii) GNostics 

Two editions of important Gnostic texts have been published in the series 
Sources Chrétiennes. They are : 
Clément d’ Alexandrie, Extraits de Théodote. Texte grec, Introduction, tra- 

duction et notes de F. Sagnard. 

Ptolémée. Lettre a Flora. Texte, traduction et introduction de G. Quispel. 

These are important sources for the teaching of the ‘ eastern ’ and ‘ wes- 
tern’ branches respectively of the Valentinian school, perhaps the most 
interesting and influential of the Gnostic groups. These are the first volumes 
to appear of a special sub-series of non-Christian and heretical texts important 
for the history of Christian origins, which seem likely to contain a great deal 
of interesting material. The editor of the first, Pére G. Sagnard O.P., has 
also published a work on Valentinian gnosis La gnose valentinienne et le 
témoignage de S. Irénée (Etudes de philosophie mediévale 36, Paris. J. Vrin. 
1947) in which he makes a very thorough investigation of the evidence for 
the teaching of the school in Irenaeus and Hippolytus, with conclusions 
favourable to the accuracy of Irenaeus. 


(iv) GENERAL AND VARIOUS 


J. de Ghellinck’s Patristique et Moyen Age (3 vols. Brussels. Ed. Uni- 
verselle 1946-8) provides in the second and third volumes one of the best 
introductions to the history and methods of patristic studies at present 
available. G. Bardy has published two volumes on the theology of the Church 
in early Christianity which contain a certain amount of interest for our 
purpose. (La théologie de l’Eglise de Saint Clément de Rome a St. Irénée ; 
La théologie de l’ Eglise de Saint Irénée au concile de Nicée. Paris. Ed. du 
Cerf. 1945 and 1947). The first volume of E. de Bruyne’s work on mediaeval 
aesthetic deals with the aesthetic ideas of Boethius, Cassiodorus, Isidore, 
Bede, and others down to John Scotus Eriugena. (E. de Bruyne. Etudes 
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desthétique mediévale. 3 vols. Bruges. ‘De Tempel’ 1946). The general 
histories of philosophy by Copleston, Meyer, Schilling and Vorlinder men. 
tioned in my survey of Later Greek Philosophy all contain sections dealing 
with patristic philosophy, which they handle in the ways appropriate to 
their several purposes and standpoints, which were indicated in the earlier 
survey. 


A. H. ARMSTRONG 
University of Liverpool. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Logic and Language. A collection of philosophical articles. Edited hy A, G. N. Fiew. 
(Oxford : Basil Blackwell. 1951. Pp. viii + 296. Price 16s). 


This is a collection of eight previously published papers, each selected to illustrate 
the application of linguistic analysis to some particular problem. In his introduction, 
the editor, naturally stressing the unity of purpose manifested in this collection, is 
anxious to claim that its basic doctrine stems from the classical British philosophers. 
The key is sounded by a quotation from Locke: ‘ Perhaps if ideas and words were 
distinctly weighed and considered they would afford us another sort of logic and critic 
than what we had hitherto been acquainted with’. Like Berkeley, Locke saw that 
speech could generate nonsense and error at least as easily as truth. But neither re- 
garded language as something wherein truth could be discovered, so much as an aid 
to and sign of thought. Despite his own masterly use of it, Berkeley distrusted the use 
of ordinary language for philosophical analvsis, and like Leibniz and the later formalists 
would sooner have operated with a logically perfect language—a calculus really ; but 
neither he nor Locke would have agreed with Wittgenstein that ‘ All philosophy is the 
“eritique of language’’’. The characteristic tenet of British classical philosophy, 
arising precisely in opposition to the assumption that an analysis of language alone 
could uncover new truths (which assumption underlies much of dogmatic rationalistic 
thinking) was the insistence that only the senses can do that. If there is anything 
peculiarly British in Logical Empiricism Mr. Flew has not shown it. 

As for the alleged unity of purpose in these essays, though a young and vigorous 
movement is not expected to show complete accord, the discords are often both pro- 
found and significant. Do all the contributors, for instance, believe that ALL meta- 
physical problems originate in a misuse of language? Professor Findlay in his paper 
‘Time: a Treatment of Some Puzzles’, charges philosophers with taking advantage 
of the looseness and ‘ deep-seated tendencies in language which facilitate linguistic 
shifts in certain directions’ to create artificial paradoxes by disrupting our linguistic 
habits. Perhaps they do. But is that all they do? And why are some linguistic 
habits easily disrupted, others modifiable, and still others resistent to all philosophical 
pressure ? These problems were not raised in this paper of ten years ago and the writer 
to-day affirms that he attaches more positive value to metaphysical perplexities than 
he did then. Though Professor Findlay is not committed in this paper to the view that 
all metaphysical problems have a linguistic basis, Professor Ryle in his paper ‘ Syste- 
matically misleading expressions ’ (1931-2) approaches it within a hair’s breadth. Mr. 
Edwards, Mr. Paul, and Miss Macdonald in both her papers, dispense even with the 
hair’s breadth, the two latter contributors (writing in the late °30s) maintaining that 
since philosophy is not about facts it can only be about a conflict between diverse 
terminological recommendations. Dr. Waismann, on the other hand, not regarding 
facts and language as mutually exclusive strata of reality, does not attribute philosophy 
to the misuse of language (since there is no inviolable and eternally pre-set ‘ use ’) 
but to the very nature of language itself and therefore of the empirical world too. For 
him philosophical puzzles emerge because different levels of language intercept at nodal 
points (level crossings) to contribute meanings which are logically irreconcilable (though 
not therefore self-contradictory) : it is for this reason that ordinary language cannot 
be like a formal symbol system. 

Nor are the contributors in agreement whether to blame the man in the street or 
the philosopher for developing linguistic usages which provide material for philosophical 
paradox, or, whichever be the case, the metaphysician for taking advantage of the 
looseness and conflict of these usages to impose his own definitions, or, as Mr. Edwards 
puts it, REdefine an ordinary word so that nobody else means the same thing by it. 
Miss Macdonald, similarly, mairtains in her paper ‘ The Philosopher’s Use of Analogy’ 
that philosophers do not engage in the legitimate extension of ordinary language, * but 
recombine known words in an unfamilar way, whilst trading on their familiar meanings ’. 
(This itself looks like an emotive appeal). Two questions arise here : to whom are they 
unfamiliar and since when has unfamiliarity been equivalent to senselessness ? In her 
paper on * The Language of Political Theory * Miss Macdonald seems to think that 
the metaphysical statement: ‘all men are selfish’ is either senseless or in logical 
conflict with the commonsense retort ‘some are and some are not’. But this would 
only be true were there a single possible sense of ‘ selfishness’, the ordinary sense. 
That, however, is the point at issue. With regard to this question about the way in 
which words can in fact mean, there seems more than mere absence of accord between 
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Miss Macdonald, Mr. Paul, and Mr. Edwards on the one hand, and Dr. Waismann and 
Mr. Wisdom on the other. 

In non-reflective usage, says Mr. Edwards in his paper on ‘ Bertrand Russell's Doubts 
about Induction ’, ‘ reason for an inductive conclusion’ does not mean ‘ deductive’ 
reason, but Russell supposes that it does, and infers that in induction we have no reason 
for such a conclusion. This, continues Mr. Edwards, is an ignoratio elenchi, for although 
Russell was seeking to refute the proposition that we can have reasons for an inductive 
conclusion, he has only refuted the proposition that we can have deductive reasons for 
it. The selection of Russell as a target, and the criticism offered are alike misplaced. 
In the very chapter attacked, Russell was making Mr. Edwards’s point, namely, that 
we cannot find deductive validity in inductive conclusions, so that induction is not 
deduction. 

Mr. Hart, in his paper, *‘ The Ascription of Responsibility and Rights ’, maintains 
that much of our failure to understand the nature of action is due to our failure to 
distinguish between descriptive and ascriptive sentences. Ascriptive sentences * re- 
semble in some important respects the formal statements of claim, the indictments, 
the admissions, the judgements, and the verdicts which constitute so large and so 
important a part of the language of lawyers’. Mr. Hart examines the way they are 
used in law, and finds that ascribing responsibilities is like ascribing action, and rests, 
not on the will or intention of an agent, but on the ascriber’s preparedness to withdraw 
his statement if certain facts (which are not usefully classifiable) should turn out to be 
realised. It is hardly fair to criticize Mr. Hart on so inadequate a summary, but within 
the terms of reference he has set himself, I do not see how he can avoid obscuring the 
important differences between legal and moral responsibility ; for where responsibility 
is not accepted, can it be ascribed in the same sense as when it is? Even then, can 
moral responsibility be merely * accepted’? Is there not present an important element 
of self-ascription ? We must certainly learn what we can about action by examining 
the way we talk about it; but lawyers are not the only people who talk about it; 
nor can I, for one, accept the view that without ascription, in Mr. Hart’s sense, there 
can be no action, a view which so far as I can see is implied by the paper being discussed. 

Wittgenstein remarked in the Tractatus that ‘ Language disguises the thought’ 
and ‘ The object of Philosophy is the logical clarification of language’. Professor 
Ryle in his paper above mentioned, takes these remarks to heart. It is the grammatical 
form which disguises the logical form and thus produces systematically misleading 
expressions. But whom do they mislead ? How could we communicate at all if lang- 
uage not only were not a sign of thought but always disguised what thought there 
was ? Apart from the case of metaphor, to what do these statements refer? Linguistic 
idioms do not lack logical form just because they are grammatically unusual, any more 
than phrases of orthodox grammatical form are necessarily of a particular logical type. 
Because ordinary language has many non-cognitive purposes we must not conclude that 
it has no cognitive purposes; it misleads only those who rely upon its grammatical 
and logical form to think for them calculus-wise. I have never met anyone who thought 
that a fictitious person was a special kind of person or that ‘ Nobody came ’ referred to 
a special kind of visitor. It is not so easy as Mr. Flew thinks ‘to be misled by the 
grammatical similarity betweén ‘‘ It goes on to London ” and “ It goes on to infinity ” 
into the misconception that ‘‘ Infinity ’ like ‘‘ London ”’ refers to a place, albeit a very 
inaccessible place ’. Anselm, for instance, saw the logical issues involved with unsur- 
passable clarity. In his Monologium, Chapter 19 ‘ In what sense nothing existed before 
or will exist after this Being’, Anselm illustrates the point: ‘Just as supposing I 
should say ‘‘ Nothing has taught me to fly ’’, I could explain this assertion either in 
this way, that nothing, as an entity in itself, which signifies NOT ANYTHING, has 
taught me actually to fly—which would be false; or in this way, that not anything 
has taught me to fly, which would be true’; Anselm was in no danger of regarding 
‘nothing’ as an undernourished form of ‘something’. Ordinary language can, as 
Locke saw so clearly, when used with attentiveness, avoid such pitfalls. Indeed Witt- 
genstein himself has observed that ‘ The silent adjustments to understand colloquial 
language are enormously complicated ’. (What would have been the fate of ‘ silent 
adjustments ’ if someone else had said it ?). And Professor Ryle as well as Professor 
Findlay and Mr. Wisdom appear in agreement with Wittgenstein on this point. For 
Wittgenstein and Professor Ryle it is only the philosopher who is stupid :_ for Mr. Flew 
it is (apparently) the plain man as well. This is a view all the more remarkable since 
it is notorious that the plain man does not share Mr. Flew’s reverence for standard 
English, and does not regulate his speech by it ; he is too busy making (and changing) 
it. The philosopher also (and not even Hegel i is a better example of this than Professor 
Ryle) is too busily engaged, incidental to his main purpose, generating new linguistic 
usages (extending the meaning of current expressions, as well as coining new ones) to 
conform to a standard language, even one laid up in Heaven. Since his purpose is not 
that of others, he must reject their verdict that his use of language is misuse, just as 
they would rightly reject any verdict of his that theirs is. 

FREDERICK BROADIE 
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The Conditions of Knowing: an Essay towards a T'heory of Knowledge. By ANneaus 
Stnctarr. (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1951. Pp. 260. Price 21s). 


This book is remarkable both for the range of topics it touches on and for its lucidity. 
Writing with a minimum of reference to other work in the same field, Mr. Sinclair never- 
theless contrives to treat of many problems which have figured prominently in recent 
controversies, and, what is more, to handle them in a fresh manner. He argues that 
a number of doctrines which philosophers have been inclined to reject piecemeal in 
the last few years, such as the belief in independent facts, the dichotomy of knowledge 
by acquaintance and knowledge by description and the mind-body dualism, spring from 
a single ‘ epistemological attitude ’, as he calls it; and his point is that this attitude 
should be rejected in toto. Whether he is right or not, his argument should interest 
critics and defenders of the traditional epistemology alike. 

Epistemological attitudes are defined (p. 15) as ‘ attitudes about the nature of 
knowledge and of truth; about language, other systems of symbols, and meaning ; 
about statement, inference and explanation’. (This may cause trouble from the first, 
since we are normally said to have attitudes not about but to something or other; the 
point is met by a rejection of the common distinction between beliefs, which are true 
or false, and attitudes, which are neither. What from one point of view is described 
as an attitude can be regarded from another as a set of beliefs, theories or assumptions). 
Epistemological attitudes are unique in that they are all-inclusive: ‘all opinions 
whatever are affected to some extent by the attitudes we hold about the nature of 
knowledge ’ (p. 13). If such attitudes are inadequate or misleading ‘ we are committed 
to misunderstanding on many sorts of points, both in the abstruse sciences and in com- 
monplace affairs’ (p. 14). And this is a matter of more than theoretical importance, 
since ‘ the epistemological attitudes at present commonly held in our society are, I 
believe, most misleading and at bottom naive’ (p. 16). 

It should be said at once that Mr. Sinclair does not make good his assertion that 
wrongheaded epistemological attitudes lead to ‘ confusion and ineffectiveness ’ in prac- 
tical affairs (cf. p. 16), or even in the sphere of theory outside philosophy. He develops 
his case by reference only to difficulties experienced by philosophers. Nor does he 
attempt an explicit statement or direct description of the attitude or attitudes he 
believes to be responsible for these difficulties. His method is ‘ not to discuss the sur- 
mised supreme presupposition or attitude itself but the less general theories or attitudes 
on what we can call the level next below ’ (p. 28). By making clear that these are in- 
adequate he hopes to induce us to change the assumptions which lie behind them. 

Among the less general theories here referred to are the following. (1) That there 
are facts independently of anyone’s having experiences, and that there is an absolute 
distinction between facts and theories. (2) That knowing is a relation between a know- 
ing subject and a known object. (3) That there are propositions, each of which is 
in some sense a unit. (4) That there are minds and bodies. (5) That the difference 
between the real and the illusory is ‘ definite and absolute’ (p. 143). (6) That feelings 
and emotions are states of the self, and thus differ fundamentally from things, which 
are objects for a self, and perhaps also from percepts, which may be neither the one nor 
the other. (7) That there is an ultimate and absolute distinction between particulars 
and universals. (8) That the distinctions of true and false, affirmative and negative, 
a priori and a posteriori as applied to statements are absolute, i.e. that if one of each 
pair of predicates is applicable the other is wholly inapplicable. (9) That inference 
depends on the formal properties of propositions, a profitable study of which can be 
made in the science of logic. 

Criticism of these views, and of others not here mentioned, makes up the greater 
part of Mr. Sinclair’s book. His method is to take each view in turn, point out that it 
is an assumption, develop an alternative to it and bring out its relations to the remaining 
views by showing how these are presupposed in objections to the alternative. This 
procedure is successful if the various discussions are taken singly, not so successful 
when they are read consecutively. There seems to be no particular order of treatment, 
nor any indication of the comparative importance of the different theses discussed. 
Yet surely some can be seen to be more fundamental than others: assumption (2) 
above, for instance, has played a decisive part in determining epistemological theories 
from Plato onwards, and is evidently prior to assumptions (1) and (3). Mr. Sinclair 
remarks interestingly (p. 107) that ‘the theories of perception which have bulked 
largely in our tradition have been in effect generalizations of theories of sight and 
touch ’, and suggests that this is to be explained by philosophers being mostly visual 
or tactual types; but he does not make the point central as he should. 

Mr. Sinclair’s positive views have affinities with Pragmatism, Behaviourism and 
Idealism, though he would probably refuse all three labels. For him the basic situation 
of which epistemologists must take account is not that of mind contemplating and 
apprehending independent reality, but of a person experiencing and inducing other 
persons to share his experiences. The world is not as it were ‘out there’ awaiting 
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our scrutiny, but is the result of our ‘ selecting and grouping in attention’ (a phrase 
which recurs throughout the book), and thus things differ from feelings, emotions and 
sensations only in degree (cf. p. 164). Similarly there are no propositions or abstract 
statements, there are only people talking. Language is only ‘ one of a number of means 
whereby men can bring about changes in the attitudes that other men hold’ (p. 118), 
and the concepts of meaning and truth must be understood accordingly. The traditional 
distinction between them must be abandoned, along with the parallel distinction of 
terms and propositions, to be replaced by another roughly answering to it between 
‘what causes one to contemplate a situation tentatively, and what causes one to en- 
visage or experience it in a fairly definite way ° (p. 172-3). Equally, the common notion 
of logical form must be given up. Speech, gesture, etc., have forms, and situations 
have forms, but there is no such thing as the form of a proposition. Thus ‘ logic, ancient, 
medieval and modern, is a body of doctrine or complex of theories based on a pre- 
supposition which is a misunderstanding, and is therefore itself a vast and elaborate 
misunderstanding. . . . In plain language, there is no such subject’ (p. 194). 

A work as ambitious as this will naturally provoke different doubts in different 
readers. I have space here only to mention three points in the argument which I myself 
find difficult. First, I do not fully understand by what criterion Mr. Sinclair rejects 
philosophical theories (he is not the only author with whom I have this difficulty), 
When writing about the mind-body problem (pp. 136-9) he suggests that the dualistic 
view is wrong because it involves internal self-contradiction. Normally, however, he 
does not try to show that a theory he wishes to reject breaks down in this way, but 
rather says that it fails to account for the ‘ relevant data’. But what are these data? 
On his view facts depend on theories, and if facts do data should too. Or are we to 
suppose that there is a body of data independent of any theory or epistemological 
attitude ? Connected with this point is a second, which we can bring out by asking 
what it is from which we are supposed to select and group in attention. It is assumed 
throughout the book that there is something, though we are warned not to apply to 
it the concepts of order (p. 40), design (p. 45), cause (p. 55), thing (p. 79) or event (ibid.) 
or their opposites, or to ascribe to it temporal or spatial predicates (chs. ix and x). 
How then can we speak of it at all? Mr. Sinclair is well aware of this difficulty, but I 
can only say that I find his attempt to meet it on pp. 147-51 unconvincing. Lastly, I 
find myself unable to accept the somewhat cavalier account of logic given towards the 
end of the book. On Mr. Sinclair’s view the construction of logical systems is nothing 
more than an idle sport ; yet it remains true that, in any argument, the rules of such 
systems have prescriptive force once you can get your opponent to agree, as you fre- 
quently can, that what he says has a formal structure answering to any of them. If 
Mr. Sinclair were right we should have no reason either to expect that this situation 
would ever arise (though cf. pp. 191-3 on the point), nor to bow to considerations of 
pure logic if it did. But if he is wrong here he sins in good company : with Hegel among 
the classical philosophers, and perhaps with Wittgenstein among the moderns. 

W. H. Watsu 


Les origines de lVanalogie philosophique dans les dialoacues de Platon. By PAUL GRENET. 
(Paris : Editions contemporaines : Boivin et Cie. 1948. Pp. 300). 


This book begins in a promising way with a well-reasoned statement of the meaning 
and use of analogy. On a first view, analogy is resemblance mingled with some degree 
of difference. It may be defined more precisely as an equality of relationship between 
terms. Moreover, if in a special case three terms are known to us from experience, we 
can make an inference, with more or less certainty according to the sphere of investiga- 
tion, about the nature of a fourth term which is not accessible to direct knowledge ; 
and analogy thus becomes a method of research. 

Every reader of Plato knows that such analogical reasoning plays an extremely 
important part both in his constructive philosophy and in his explicit discussions of 
method. In the present work, M. Grenet has laid special stress on the ‘ origins’ of 
Plato’s use of analogy in previous literature and philosophy. For this purpose, he 
contrasts the philosophical analogy, which according to him is for the first time fully 
developed by Plato, with analogy in other spheres (a) mythical and religious, (b) artistic, 
(c) mathematical. The objects which appear in a literary analogy, e.g. a metaphor, 
are generally things on the same ontological plane. Those which appear in scientific 
analogy, e.g. the comparison of atoms to billiard balls, are not so, but have a certain 
continuity of nature. In religious and philosophical analogy, on the other hand, the 
terms brought together belong to very distant regions of reality ; one of them may have 
no actual or even no conceivable continuity with human experience. 

The foundations for a valuable inquiry are here laid: but I cannot extend the 
same praise to its execution in detail, nor do I find myself in agreement with the author's 
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conclusion, so far as I have understood it. At many points the book degenerates 
into a farrago of information, by no means always helpful ; there are too many footnotes 
and digressions, the paragraphs are too short and abrupt. Passages of Plato which 
really require no commentary are rendered obscure by being presented in a schematic 
form. 

The questions at issue are surely these: (1) Does Plato, on the whole, make use 
of analogy in order to stress the continuity of the whole cosmos, visible and invisible, 
or rather in order to bring out sharp horizontal divisions ? It is, of course, a two-edged 
instrument. (2) Is analogy, according to Plato, simply one available means whereby 
the human mind can pass beyond sense-experience ; or is it only by this means that we 
can, in the present life, penetrate into the intelligible realm ? To take the latter point 
first : 

M. Grenet says on p. 63 that pure forms can be known only by analogy, but he 
promptly qualifies this ‘. . . in default of an immediate intuition which is normally 
denied to man’. Four passages are cited in order to prove this; but the first, from 
the Phedo, relates to Socrates; and, taken together, they only show that practice in 
the use of analogy from the sensible world is a necessary discipline. 

With regard to the former problem, the author appears to argue in his ‘ Synthése 
et Conclusion’ that analogy is, for Plato (a) the foundation of all knowledge, whether 
divine or human, and (6) objectively speaking, the law of the universe itself. And he 
interprets (b) is such a way as to impose on Plato the conception of a progressive scale 
of being. But I do not recognise Plato’s doctrine in the account which he gives here, 
which calls to mind rather such thinkers as Aristotle and Posidonius. (Is not the notion 
of the continuity and ‘ plenitude’ of nature one of Aristotle’s more original contri- 
butions to philosophy ? Doubtless Plato’s system has more than once in the history 
of philosophy, e.g. by Plotinus, been brought into the field against doctrines according 
to which the sensible world is to be spurned as evil : but the fact remains that Plato’s 
world is cleft by a great horizontal division). 

Like other French scholars, the author dates the Cratylus early in the series of 
dialogues ; and like all Continental scholars, he ignores discussions of the Republic 
by English writers subsequent to Adam. 

D. J. ALLAN 


Brutus. On the Nature of the Gods. On Divination. On Duties. By Marcus TuLirus 
Cicero. Translated by H. M. Porrat. Introduction by R. McKzron. (Chicago : 
Chicago University Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 1950. Pp. 
661. English price 45s). 


This is a new selection of Cicero’s philosophical writings in translation. It appears 
in the series of Chicago Editions of which volumes containing Renaissance Philosophy, 
Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason, and Hegel’s Early Theological Writings have recently 
been published. It was a happy idea to add Cicero to this series. The publishers have 
done their job well, and produced a handsome volume. 

The publishers recommend Professor H. M. Poteat’s ‘ vigorous and eminently 
readable translations in contemporary English idiom’. Some vigorous rendering in 
contemporary idiom there is, but, on the whole, the quaint mixture of archaisms, heavy 
Latinized words, and modern clichés, has to the present reviewer appeared unsuited 
to convey Ciceronian style. Some recent Loeb translators have succeeded in being at 
once more precise and more elegant. It may be added that Loeb editors provide useful 
help by offering a summary of the contents and argument, which is missing in this 
translation, and their notes convey about the same amount of information though they 
are less repetitive. 

The translator’s craving for fine language has adversely affected the clarity of such 
technical speech as Cicero uses and, along with it, the force of his arguments. This 
applies to the terminology of rhetoric and even more so, to that of philosophy. If 
Cicero has laboured hard, and in many cases successfully, to convey in Latin the abstract 
force of Greek nouns, it is surely of some importance to retain these meanings in a 
translation. For example, decentia and quod decet are meant to render the Greek TpeTrov. 
Neither ‘ comeliness ’ (p. 283) not ‘ decency’ (p. 471) will do the job of * propriety ’ 
(which is used in other passages) though the word may not be pretty. Like doubts 
apply to the rendering ‘ the law of our inner selves’, instead of Natural Law—natura 
lege, as opposed to statute or common law (p. 586, De Officiis III. 69). Again, artis 
inventa, used at De Divinatione II. 33 to pour scorn on certain kinds of soothsaying, 
are not ‘ artful inventions ’ (p. 409) but the ‘ product of art’ or ‘science’. A reader, 
unaware of the Latin words, can hardly gather that the Latin words are carefully chosen 
to refer to the distinction between natural and scientific divination, and within the latter, 
between divination which is based on observation, and that which is not. It is, further, 
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surely misleading to denote the premisses of a syllogism by the term * hypothesis ’ (p, 
284, De Natura Deorum II. 147); in fact the whole sentence in this translation is un- 
likely to convey what Cicero describes without using the word, namely the Aristotelian 
syllogism. An even more surprising specimen is found in the rendering of the title De 
Finibus Bonorum et Malorum as ‘ On the Boundaries of Good and Evil’. This does 
secant justice to the fact that Cicero used fines to render the Greek word TéAos. 

In the present selection Cicero the Sceptic is represented by De Natura Deorum 
and De Divinatione, the dogmatism of his moral theory by De Officiis, and his rhetoric 
by the Brutus. This is not a bad choice though the two writings on religion are perha 
too much alike for both to be included in a selection, and the Brutus is after all the 
least ‘ philosophical * of his works on rhetoric. 

The reviewer has found the introduction the most valuable part of the book. This 
is an essay from the pen of Professor R. McKeon, of the University of Chicago. It fills 
some 60 pages—about one tenth of the total. The space was insufficient for the writer 
to go into much detail, but he has covered a fair amount of ground in regard to Cicero’s 
philosophy and its possible influence to-day. As for the former, he argues that there is 
such a thing as Ciceronian philosophy (which, clearly, is not now a foregone conclusion) 
and briefly applies this proposition to Cicero’s logic, theology, moral philosophy, and 
political theory. In the section on logic he also discusses rhetoric, which Cicero, like 
many of his Greek predecessors, accepted as the counterpart of logic and, thus, as a 
philosophical subject. Of Quellenkritik he has little to say. But he rightly remarks that 
the information which Cicero provides about little-known philosophers and schools of 
philosophers has led scholars to exaggerate the derivative character of Cicero’s books. 
He considers that the contribution of these works to philosophy is precisely what 
their author meant it to be—namely, the use of a method with which to examine the 
probabilities of conflicting philosophical theories. 

This statement has some bearing on his second subject, Cicero’s influence to-day. 
Mr. McKeon maintains that Cicero’s philosophy has been effective in times which were 
faced by a multiplicity of conflicting doctrines. Such he thinks is our own time, so that 
again we have come ‘to the recognition of problems very much like those considered 
in Cicero’s philosophy ’. He hopes that the Roman philosopher’s example may lead 
to an improvement of our own methods for dealing with the conflict of doctrines. Some 
readers will doubt if the conditions are so alike as Mr. McKeon asserts them to be. 
He is, however, aware of the danger of historical analogy and, in spite of his hopes, 
expresses himself with some scepticism on this score. 

C. O. Brink 


David Hume : His Theory of Knowledge and Morality. By D. G.C. MacnasBs. (London: * 


Hutchinson’s University Library. 1951. Pp. 208. Price 7s 6d). 


Hume: Theory of Knowledge. Edited by D. C. YaLpEN-THomson. (Edinburgh : 
Nelson Philosophical Texts. 1951. Pp. xxviii + 265. Price 7s 6d). 


Established commentaries on Hume give comparatively little help to non-specialist 
students. On the whole, Humian scholarship has impeded a plain-spoken, philosophical 
estimate of Hume’s thought, of its results rather than its origins. Mr. Macnabb’s book 
is both plain-spoken and philosophical. In the discussion of causality, it also produces 
a realistic version of what is permanently valuable in Hume. But since two-thirds of 
the book are expository, Mr. Macnabb’s scope for independent discussion is too restricted 
for pioneering. 

Mr. Macnabb’s condensed but forceful exposition is seen at its best in these topics :— 

(a) Hume’s nominalism and its difference from Berkeley’s (Pt. I, Ch. II). Hume is 
shown to have explained more clearly than Berkeley the meaning of the term ‘ any ’. 
Mr. Macnabb has sufficient to say about the ontological, as opposed to the merely 
psychological, importance of the denial of ‘ abstraction ’. 

(6) The interplay of Hume’s accounts of necessary connexion and of belief (Pt. I, 
Chs. IV, V and VI). The general reader may be grateful for Mr. Macnabb’s rigid control 
of the argument here, since there is no disproportionate attention to the psychology 
of belief. 

(c) The introduction to Hume’s theory of morals. The theory is outlined against 
a background of stock objections; then its psychologisms are painted out and its 
philosophical tints sharpened and brought up, all in the four pages of one chapter 
(Pt. II, Ch. I). 

Now for some criticisms :—i. Mr. Macnabb’s own contributions to the subjects of 
external existence (Pt. I, Ch. VIII) and of personal identity (Pt. I, Ch. IX) are too 
non-committal. Lack of space cannot be blamed for this. Hume’s account of our belief 
in material things, he complains, is defeatist, Then he seems to favour Berkeley’s 
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version of it, but at the end, because of the difficulties in phenomenalism, he recants, 
and the reader is left at the mercy of Hume without being told clearly enough why 
these difficulties do not apply to Hume. Again, he is inclined to say both, with Berkeley, 
that we have a notional knowledge of the self, and also that the self is a ‘ relational 
unity of perceptions’. By his own admission, these two theories are unreconciled. 
Finally, the ordinary reader may wonder what is the general significance of the view, 
stated to be Hume’s, that ‘ the action z is virtuous ’ does not mean ‘ the action x causes 
pleasure by the thought of it . . .” but that it simply ‘ expresses ’ a certain sentiment 
of approval (p. 172). He may ask whether the words ‘ the action x is virtuous’ are 
meaningless and be disappointed by a complete lack of guidance as to Mr. Macnabb’s 
or other modern opinion about the subject. What makes this particular difficulty 
worse is that we read, on p. 155, that it is part of ‘ the essence of Hume’s theory ° that 
when we call an action virtuous we ‘mean simply that . . . we have a feeling of ap- 
proval . . . for it, approval being a feeling of joy and pleasure ’ (cf. p. 157). In general, 
the sections on morals are unventuresome, for Mr. Macnabb does little but dot Hume’s 
i's and cross his t’s. 

ii. The ‘ general upshot ’ of Hume’s examination of sense-perception is said to be 
that ‘ sight and touch do in fact give us an assurance of the continued and independent 
existence of bodies ’ (p. 41). It would be more informative, and less misleading, to say 
that this formula (in ordinary language) was the starting-point of Hume’s examination. 
His analysis, certainly, brings out the practical unshakeability of such assurance. But 
in the end the analytical ‘ meaning’ of ‘ continuance’ and ‘ independence ’ represents 
a transformation almost unrecognisable by common-sense. This is the real upshot 
of Hume’s examination. 

iii. Mr. Macnabb makes a weak reply to Glauconian attacks on Hume’s recom- 
mendation of honesty as good policy. He emphasises that ‘ open friendly intercourse ’ 
—no concealments, no undue influence—is itself a main pleasure, which dishonesty 
stifles. Surely he is (unwarrantbaly) applying the psychology of the victims to the 
oppressor ? Some people take pleasure in deceiving, some in illicit power. 

iv. As to Hume’s method—Mr. Macnabb is inclined to think that only Hume's 
‘Method of Challenge’ delivers his ‘ experimental method’ from circularity. Hume 
apparently uses an experimental method to show that only an experimental method 
can establish matters of fact. But by the Method of Challenge he can ask: How else 
could matters of fact be established ? What Mr. Macnabb does not emphasise is that 
the Method of Challenge does more for Hume than merely putting rhetorical questions, 
for it includes his all-important, anti-rationalist logical arguments about relations of 
ideas, kinds of necessity and so on. In other words, when the experimental method 
would be circular, it is dropped. 

There are a few misprints, but none serious ; a page reference is left blank on p. 197 ; 
and in the ‘ Biographical Note’ some dates require correction. Stevenson's ‘ Ethics 
and Language ’ is described as ‘ Language and Ethics’ on p. 193. 

The volume on Hume’s Theory of Knowledge in the Nelson Philosophical Texts 
is of mixed value. It is useful, though not essential, for elementary students of Hume 
to have An Abstract on their shelves. An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, 
reprinted here in full, is still obtainable in the Selby-Bigge edition (last reprinted in 
1951). The extracts from Book I of Hume’s Treatise, which complete the volume, 
are used in effect as appendices to the Enquiry. As such they are useful. The whole 
volume is attractively priced and produced, but its contents, even as a collection, 
satisfy only a moderate want. 

One passage in the introduction is misleading. It is said that Hume’s theory of 
causal connexion ‘ merely shows that we can have no knowledge of causal efficacy as 
such, except in the sense in which we experience this feeling (i.e. of impulsion) ’ (p. xvii). 
Hume’s Method of Challenge surely disposes him to claim that, except in this sense, 
there is no causal efficacy to know. 


G. P. HENDERSON 


The Thought of C. S. Peirce. By THomas A. GoupGe. (Toronto : University of Toronto 
Press. London : Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1950. Pp. xiv + 360. English price 40s). 


It is difficult to pass a single, unqualified judgment on this book. The detailed 
analysis of the thought of C. S. Peirce is by far the best which has been given us. It 
does not drastically limit its scope, as does Justus Biichler’s Charles Peirce’s Empiricism ; 
nor does it, like James Feibleman’s An Introduction to Peirce’s Philosophy, indulge in 
elaborate system-building efforts unfaithful to the spirit and intention of its subject. 
Yet it is at the same time controlled by a ‘ thesis ’"—a thesis which seems to me not 
only to be its author’s rather than Peirce’s, but also to be a confusing and indefensible 
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thesis. I judged the introduction to be exceedingly bad, and, since the introduction 
establishes the pattern of the book, approached the remainder in a markedly jaundiced 
frame of mind. In spite of this unpropitious beginning, however, the ‘ remainder’ 
impressed me as thoroughly competent and faithful interpretation of Peirce within 
the limits prescribed by its controlling thesis. 

The ‘ thesis’ is as follows: The author contends that Peirce fluctuated between 
two ‘incompatible’ or ‘ discrepant’ sets of ‘major principles’ or ‘ premisses’. He 
calls these * Naturalism’ and * Transcendentalism’. Part One, which occupies the 
major portion of the volume (pp. 11-248), considers Peirce’s ‘ Naturalism ’, and exudes 
a tone of respect and admiration. Peirce’s ‘ Transcendentalism ’ is considered in the 
smaller Part Two (pp. 251-346) in a marked tone of regret. Indeed, pp. 326-346 are 
devoted to a biographical apology for Peirce’s abortive flirtations with Transcendental- 
ism. 

Now, I expect that a great many contemporary readers will welcome this sort of 
treatment with open arms. But I must insist that I do not, and I shall be explicit as 
to why I do not. As this will lead to my placing emphasis on precisely that feature of 
the book of which I most strongly disapprove, I should like to repeat that apart from 
this central matter the account given of Peirce’s thought is excellent. I agree with 
Mr. Goudge that Peirce is extremely puzzling. I agree that Peirce’s puzzling differences 
of expression cannot be explained on the hypothesis of his temporal development. I 
agree that we should, as Mr. Goudge says, proceed by attempting to arrange Peirce’s 
opinions in a ‘ meaningful pattern’. But I disagree with Mr. Goudge in that (a) I 
consider his pattern a poor one for communicating Peirce’s most fundamental opinions, 
and (b) I consider the ideas in terms of which he arranges his pattern—and they are 
surely Mr. Goudge’s ideas, not Peirce’s—unsound. 

The proposed distinction between * Naturalism ’ and ‘ Transcendentalism ’ is fuzzy. 
It rests upon a rather uncritical use of such words as ‘ contradictory ’ and ‘ incompatible’ 
on pages 3-7. It rests upon undefined notions such as ‘ major principles ’ and ‘ premis- 
ses. On page 5 there is a long footnote on the spelling of ‘ premiss ’, but nowhere is 
there a clarification of the sense in which it is being used. On page 7 we are informed 
that we can prove the absence of any single coherent doctrine in Peirce by showing 
that his ‘ major discrepancies are due to the presence of . . . two sets of premisses’, 
Accordingly we must look very closely at the two sets of premisses cited. We must 
see whether they are indeed ‘ contradictory ’ or ‘inconsistent’ as Mr. Goudge’s thesis 
requires; and we must see if Peirce would unqualifiedly assert either set. In each 
case my own answer is negative. In most instances I find either that what is posed as 
a contradiction is not clearly so at all; or that if it is clearly a contradiction it is not 
at all clear that Peirce asserts (or even implies) both of the contradictories. 

The list of premisses is long, and I cannot consider them all. A certain confusing 
feature in their ordering leads me to focus attention on a select few. Both Naturalism 
and Transcendentalism are given eight premisses. I shall refer to the premisses of 
Naturalism as Nl... N8. I shall refer to the premisses of Transcendentalism as 
Tl... T8. Now there is a pretty strict correlation between these sets as follows: 
Nl to Tl; N2to T2; N4to T5; N5 to T6; N6to T7. These I shall not consider 
here. But N3 (one sentence) is correlated with both T3 and T4; and both N7 and N8 
are correlated with T8. (T8 is two sentences. The first corresponds to N7; the second 
to N8. I shall call these two sentences of T8, ‘T8a’ and ‘ T8b’). I shall now discuss 
these confusing premisses. 

N3 : ‘ Conceptual precision achieved by logical analysis is a primary desider- 
atum in philosophy ’. 

Now Peirce clearly says things very like this. But it should also be noted that he 
insists that conceptual precision cannot come as the result of definition. Peirce furiously 
attacked the notion of clarification by definition. He felt that it put the cart before 
the horse. You cannot give a clear definition of a concept which is fuzzy, and Peirce 
proposed his pragmatic maxim as a rule for attaining clarity of conception prior t 
any attempts at definition. ‘ Logical analysis’ for Peirce was certainly not a matter 
of definition. He was therefore able to insist, at the same time that he insisted on the 
centrality of logical analysis, that : 

T3 : ‘Since the most important philosophical ideas are of necessity vague, 
no precise definition of them is possible ’. 
Surely there is no obvious contradiction between N3 and T3. Peirce always insisted 
that the vague background of what we say and do is all-important as the context of 
our thinking, in common sense, in science, in logical analysis, in philosophy. Meta- 
physics is the attempt to smoke this vague background into the open. And we can 
start wherever we like—with common sense or with science or with logical analysis. 
In this connection Peirce always felt that : 
N8: ‘ The conclusions of philosophy must be broadly compatible with the 
ideas of common sense ’. 
* Broadly ’ is an important word here. For, precisely because logical analysis reveals 
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the hazards of common sense (and Mr. Goudge lists respect for logical analysis under 
N-premisses) we can also add that in the long run: 
T8b : ‘Its conclusions [i.e. the conclusions of philosophical thought] must 
inevitably differ from the superficial opinions of common sense ’. 
N8 and T8b are certainly not contradictory. Peirce does say both. And he says T8b 
because of his faith in logical analysis. But Peirce never once says : 
T4: ‘ Metaphysical construction is a more significant activity than logical 
analysis ’. 
That is to miss the whole point, for the point is that metaphysics and logical analysis 
go hand in hand. Mr. Goudge may have other opinions. He has a right to them. But 
Peirce insisted that logical analysis, like common sense and the science of physics, has 
a vague background of implicit metaphysical commitments which must be smoked, 
into the open. Yet if the metaphysician does the smoking, logical analysis is the meat. 
Neither one is ‘ more significant ’ than the other. 
This leaves two of the selected premisses undiscussed. They are : 
N7: ‘ The attempt to construct a “‘ system ” of philosophy in which the nature 
of the world is “‘ explained ’’ should be regarded with suspicion ’. 
T8a: ‘The aim of philosophical thought is to produce a comprehensive 
system of knowledge which will be ultimate and final ’. 
This brings to us one of the most central features of Peirce, a feature which Mr. Goudge 
seems entirely to have missed. N7 and T8a are, I submit, poorly worded. I shall attempt 
to state two contentions of Peirce which can be simultaneously asserted without contra- 
diction, and the assertion of which might lead a Mr. Goudge to say things like N7 and 
T8a. Peirce’s beloved principle of fallibilism asserts that we can never know whether 
any proposition or theory is the last word. We cannot know whether it is final, and 
it is the cardinal intellectual sin to assume that it is final. Hvery proposition should be 
‘regarded with suspicion ’—be it common sense, science or metaphysical moonshine. 
That is the first contention. The second contention is this: It does not follow from 
the fact that we can never assume that we have final answers that we must not make 
the search for final answers our goal or endeavor. Peirce’s whole conception of science 
is based on the idea that it is precisely the unattainable which must be the conscious 
goal toward which we strive. Even if we did not know when we were there, it would be 
something to be there. 
Well, Peirce may have been very very wrong in all this, but it is what he said, and 
I submit that, whether wrong or not, there is no ‘ contradiction’ or ‘ discrepancy ’. 
That is to say, I do not seek to white-wash Peirce, but merely to maintain : 
(a) that you can, with considerably more precision in the wording, say N3 T3 T4 
N7 N8 T8a and T8b without contradiction ; 
(6) that saying all this together—not bifurcated into Part One (hurrah) and Part 
Two (oh dear, sorry)—is what Peirce wanted to say. 
JAMES WARD SMITH 


The Legal Philosophies of Lask, Radbruch, and Dabin. Translated by Kurt WILK. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. London : Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
1950. Pp. xliv + 493. English price 48s). 


This volume (No. IV in the 20th Century Legal Philosophy Series) is a worthy 
addition to the series which introduced Kelsen’s ‘ General Theory of Law and State’ 
to English readers. In it are presented works by two German jurists and one Belgian, 
yielding an interesting contrast between contemporary Neo-Kantian and Neo-Thomist 
ways of political thinking. Radbruch’s and Dabin’s books have been well selected to 
reflect this contrast without delving too much into legal niceties. Radbruch’s book in 
particular is likely to appeal to anyone interested in political theory. Insofar as the 
books have a common theme, it is the relationship between legal and other wider human 
values. 

A short essay by Emil Lask prefaces Radbruch. In it Lask expounds his view of 
legal philosophy as a ‘ systematic cultural science’ to which value and purpose are 
relevant as well as fact. So he objects, on the one hand, to this science being represented 
as empirical, and on the other, to the distinction between it and empirical science 
being based simply upon the contrast between the ‘ought’ and the ‘is’. Though 
value is intrinsic to legal philosophy, fact is not therefore extrinsic. The methodology 
it follows is thus necessarily dualistic. Jurisprudence is not a normative as contrasted 
with an empirical discipline : it is rather a ‘ normative-empirical ’ one. 

The essay is useful as a sample of Radbruch’s intellectual background, especially 
as he explicity admits his debt to Lask (who was more philosopher than jurist). Un- 
fortunately Lask’s thinking is involved and ponderous, and his terminology must have 
given the translator several headaches. This naturally detracts from its value as an 
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introduction to Radbruch. In fact it is better to do as the Introduction recommends 
—to read Radbruch as an introduction to Lask. Even then I am left with the conviction 
that Radbruch, however he may be indebted to Lask, is the profounder as well as the 
clearer thinker. 

The second work in the volume is a translation of Gustav Radbruch’s Grundziige 
der Rechtsphilosophie (3rd edition). In it Radbruch accepts Lask’s conception of legal 
philosophy as a discipline at once cognitive and practical, and rejects the idea of a 
pure science of law. Legal philosophy is thus dualist in method, and relativist : dualist, 
because the ‘ ought’ and the ‘ is’ must be approached in different ways (value cannot 
be derived simply from being); relativist, because statements about the ‘ ought’ 
depend upon other such statements, and so they cannot be proved or established but 
only professed. 

Law is defined as ‘ the complex of general percepts for the living-together of human 
beings’. In relation to the factual side of jurisprudence, these appear a priori. Under 
this concept of law particular a priori legal concepts fall. These might be mistaken 
for empirical generalisations, but they are in fact the a priori categories of juridical 
thought. A table of these categories cannot, however, be worked out a@ priori, for they 
only show themselves against the background of legal fact. 

The essential relationship between morals and law, according to Radbruch, is that 
morality constitutes the end of law, and is ipso facto the ground of legal obligation. 
This does not commit us to the false natural-law opinion than an immoral law is no 
law at all. Morality, as it were, sketches the rough outline of legality, and leaves the 
law a free hand to fill in the detail; provided always that the finished product as a 
whole has morality as its end. 

The end or purpose of the law is thus to be determined by values beyond the legal 
—by absolute values, in fact, such as the good, the true, the beautiful. Radbruch finds 
that there are three main classes of absolutely valuable existents, human individuals, 
human groups, and human works. Here he plainly parts company with Kantian ortho- 
doxy. As there are three classes of valuable things, so there are, depending upon which 
of these classes we put first, three main types of world-outlook, viz. the individualist, 
the transindividualist, and the transpersonal. Corresponding to them we have the 
three slogans, ‘ freedom ’, ‘ nation’, and ‘culture’. The different world-outlooks tend 
to draw upon three characteristic analogies, the social contract, the social organism, 
and the social edifice, and each has a characteristic way of looking at the human group, 
as society, as collectivity, as community. 

As a matter of empirical fact, says the author, the different world-outlooks find their 
expression in political party ideology. So individualism appears as anarchism, liberal- 
ism, socialism, and transindividualism as conservatism. About the expression of trans- 
personalism in politics Radbruch is reticent. Presumably it represents a level of political 
attainment yet beyond us. 

Analysing the conception of law, Radbruch finds three factors in it, justice, expedi- 
ency and certainty. These stand in antinomic relation to each other, i.e. they work 
together on the whole governing the law, but sometimes they contradict one another, 
and there are always tensions between them. If we stress one of these factors at expense 
of the others we obtain the three great legal heresies, despotism, natural law, and posi- 
tivism. Radbruch’s criticism of legal positivism could perhaps be applied not unfairly 
to its cousin logical positivism—it is the last refuge of those engaged in a ‘ quest for 
certainty ’ where certainty alone is not the appropriate category of thought. 

Because of the antinomy of its basic concepts, legal philosophy reveals contradictions 
without resolving them. So its main task is the clarification of legal values and concepts 
up to the point where these antinomies stand out. At this point jurisprudence has to 
stop. But this, says Radbruch, is no inherent defect. Legal philosophy is concerned 
with elucidating values, not with choosing between them. Philosophy should not make 
a man’s decision for him—it should confront him with the need to make decisions, 
and with material on which to base them. How superfluous, he remarks, would existence 
be if the world involved no contradiction and life no decision ! 

Now Radbruch’s relativism shows itself to advantage. Political decision is funda- 
mentally antinomic, so democratic contradiction is the very stuff of healthy political 
life. All attempts at political uniformity are founded on the fallacy that political theory 
is meant to make our decisions for us. It follows further that when a majority in the 
state shares a common point of view, that majority has a right to political power. But 
this right is relative, not absolute. A relative or democratic decision is necessary for 
the good reason that no absolute decision is possible in the nature of things. 

Turning to the validity of the law, Radbruch criticises what he calls the ‘ natural 
law’ doctrine that right law is valid just because it is right, wrong law invalid just 
because it is wrong. This is mistakenly to identify the rightness with the validity of 
law. Natural law theory would be correct if we could determine what is just by means 
of an exact science. But this is what we cannot do. So in default of knowing what 
is just, somebody must lay down what is legal. This tells us the proper relation between 
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law and power—the law is not valid because it can be enforced: rather it is valid if 
it can be enforced, because only then can it provide legal certainty. 

Certainty is only one among other legal values, though admittedly it is the important 
one for the judge. We respect a judge who suppresses his personal sense of what is fair 
in favour of the enacted law. On the other hand, the defender before him—whose 
conscience compels him to regard a particular law as unjust and so as invalid—cannot 
accept the judge’s standard of validity, nor ought he to. A case like this is tragic, says 
Radbruch, precisely because there is no solution for it. Here the law may prove its 
power, but it can never demonstrate its validity. There is antinomy even at the basis 
of legal validity. To this extent, and perhaps against his will, Radbruch would seem 
to leave room for natural law theory to stand. 

In some ways this is an attractive solution of the problem of reconciling law and 
morality. But much that is good in the natural-law solution is sacrificed. With natural 
law, the relationship was at least within the grasp of reason—we could turn somewhere 
for guidance when the conflict was acute. On Radbruch’s view, reason can only help 
us negatively. It can assure us that we are face to face with an antinomy, and must 
compromise with it. The virtue of Radbruch’s approach is that he tackles this issue 
squarely, for it is too often brushed aside. ‘ 

In my opinion this book of Radbruch’s is important : just how important it would 
be difficult to say. On the one hand, it reveals a line of German thought little known 
outside Germany. On the other hand, it is a balanced and excellently written book, 
showing a breadth of vision which is universal. I feel almost tempted to say that it 
is a literary work, but perhaps that would be stretching the point too far. Dr. Wilk 
must be congratulated upon a translation so good that the book might have been orig- 
inally written in English. 

Jean Dabin’s ‘ General Theory of Law’ (Théorie Générale du Droit) is a thorough 
and careful study. Its central idea is the law as rule or norm. Law is a rule of civil 
society, based upon power, and publicly enforceable. These characteristics differentiate 
it from other rules of social life. 

Dabin goes on to ask—is the law given or is it construed? He answers that it is 
construed, for law is prudence. This is not to say that it is arbitrary. There are certain 
guiding principles which prudence follows. These are summed up in the idea of the 
‘temporal public good ’. 

Finally the conception of natural law is considered, along with the concept of justice, 
in the latter part of the book. In a useful analysis, Dabin distinguishes three kinds of 
justice—commutative, distributive, and ‘societal’, i.e. respectively, justice between 
man and man, as what is due by all to each, and as what is due by each to all. Though 
Dabin does not make this point, it follows that a theory of natural law in all these aspects 
would overcome the failing of ‘ natural rights’ doctrines, which deal one-sidedly with 
distributive justice. 

Dabin rejects the classical idea that there is a natural-legal given forming a constit- 
uent part of the law. As a matter of historical fact, he points out, natural law has pro- 
vided us with principles not of law, but of morals. True, civil law stands subordinate 
to the special morals of natural law, but so does every regulatory norm of human con- 
duct. There is no special identity between these principles and the civil law to justify 
calling them natural ‘law’. In short, there is a moral—and even a political—natural 
‘law ’, but neither of these is juridical. So Dabin replaces the classical contrast between 
natural and positive law by the contrast between morals and law. 

In this way he propitiates legal positivism without jettisoning the term ‘ natural 
law’. But very little of natural law is left, it seems to me, except the name. The dis- 
tinctive idea of natural law disappears if we reject the notion that morality is not merely 
superior to law as a whole, but can even overrule the law on its own ground at certain 
points. It is a pity, I feel, that a Neo-Thomist should be willing to water down the notion 
of natural law to such an extent that it becomes safely domestic instead of revolutionary. 
I may be old-fashioned, but I have a hankering after the full-blooded natural law idea 
which heralded revolutions, and I would readily dispense with its anaemic modern coun- 
terpart. Perhaps, after all, a revolutionary natural-law idea is called for to match 
the revolutionary challenge of Marxist thought. Dabin and Radbruch alike fail to 
furnish a conception of this kind, though oddly enough the Neo-Kantian comes much 
nearer the mark than the Neo-Thomist. 

R. J. K. Murray 


The Philosophies of F. R. Tennant and John Dewey. By J. OttverR Busweii. (New 
York : Philosophical Library. 1950. Pp. xviii + 516. Price $6.00). 


The aim and achievement of this book seem to fall somewhat widely apart and 
therefore demand separate consideration. 
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The author’s purpose is to compare the empirical methods of F. R. Tennant and 
John Dewey, and he seeks by this comparison to work out ‘ the possible philosophical 
implications of Tennant’s empiricism for those areas of American education in which 
Dewey’s thought is a prevailing influence ’ (p. 1, p. 488), or, more generally, ‘ to sketch 
against the background of Tennant’s and Dewey’s philosophies an integrated system 
of theistic metaphysics and epistemology ° (p. vii). It is clear from one or two critical 
references that Dr. Buswell does not think that what he calls the ‘ double truth ’ theology 
of Barthianism contains the answer to Dewey, and over against this most influential 
of contemporary theologies he wants to raise the banner of ‘ integrationism’; but 
in the present volume his immediate concern is with the more liberal type of theistic 
thought, of which Tennant’s Philosophical Theology is a distinguished example, and 
with which Dr. Buswell has considerable sympathy. In thus emphasising the relevance 
of empiricism to religious thinking Dr. Buswell strikes an important note, for the funda- 
mental task of theology at the present time might well be conceived as the search for 
an adequate empiricism, or at any rate for an adequate alternative to rationalism. 

The author’s treatment of his theme is, however, another matter. His discussion 
divides into successive chapters on the psychology, the epistemology, and the meta- 
physics, first of Tennant and then of Dewey, with a constant intermingling of exposition 
and criticism. On the whole he finds himself in substantial agreement with Tennant 
and writes in the ‘ conviction that in the realm of philosophy Tennant has kept alive 
and re-emphasized an empirical element in the philosophical presuppositions of historical 
theology, which is in great need of emphasis in our generation ’ (p. 109). Thus he accepts 
Tennant’s general philosophical standpoint which recognises ‘two. important inter- 
acting classes of objects, thinking things and moving things ’, and which finds impressive 
evidence, especially in the inorganic world, for the theistic inference. This position Dr. 
Buswell calls ‘ realistic dualism ’ and again and again he criticises Tennant’s preference 
for the word ‘ phenomenalism’; but surely when Dr. Buswell says that a certain 
view has been taken by Tennant and ‘ (wrongfully) made basic to his definition of 
“realism ”’’ he cannot fairly insist on both the parenthesis and the italics. He also 
objects at length to Tennant’s very occasional recognition that moving things may 
after all be spiritual, although in Tennant this is never more than a bare suggestion ; 
while Dr. Buswell’s view that Descartes found no difficulty in the interaction of minds 
and bodies might have been modified by an examination of the article on ‘ Occasionalism ’ 
in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, written, as it happens, by F. R. Tennant. 
Dr. Buswell’s main objection, however, seems to be that while he agrees with Tennant 
in finding the empirical evidence for the theistic inference in matters open to public 
investigation, he disagrees with Tennant’s omission from that realm of ‘ the data of 
human history ’, by which Dr. Buswell means especially the Bible and the life of Christ ; 
but the treatment of these as data on a level with the characteristics of the inorganic 
world raises so many questions that Dr. Buswell can hardly be justified in offering no 
support for this contention, still less in leaving it as a bare sketch of his position. Such 
an outline demands both substance and substantiation. 

When he turns to the philosophy of John Dewey the author offers throughout 4 
vigorous criticism from the standpoint of a robust common-sense ; but he does not 
make it sufficiently clear that Dewey’s main point, both in The Quest for Certainty and 
in his Logic, is a point about the essential nature of knowledge, namely that it is con- 
cerned, not with the characterisation of an independent and antecedent reality, but 
with the ‘ transformation of disturbed and unsettled situations into those more con- 
trolled and more significant ’ (The Quest for Certainty, p. 281), nor does Dr. Buswell 
see that this is no more the denial than the affirmation of an antecedent reality. Yet 
the chief burden of his criticism is that there is an independent reality. 

This is a long book behind which there lies extensive reading and research and 
which itself is written with considerable verve ; but at more points than one the author's 
interpretation of his subject-matter seems open to serious question, while his reluctance 
to elaborate his own position provides a disappointing fulfilment of the earlier promise 
of construction. Moreover, although the emphasis upon empiricism is not to be lightly 
dismissed in the present state of theological controversy, the theory that revelation 
consists in the provision of premisses for an empirically grounded inference by-passes 
the most profound work on this subject of recent years. 

N. H. G. Rosrnson 


An Introduction to Philosophy of History. By W. H. Watsn. (London : Hutchinson's 
University Library. 1951. Pp. 173. Price 7s 6d). 


One cannot help wishing that Mr. Walsh had been given a slightly different assign- 
ment. He has written an Introduction to a subject which is by no means in a condition 
to be treated in that manner. An original critical essay would have been more in place. 
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As it is, however, what we have is a book which gives some reliable and well-arranged 
information (though some of it unavoidably scrappy) about how the expression ‘ phil- 
osophy of history ’ has been used and of the worlds of reflection and of some of the 
problems which it opens up and comprises. Combined into this there are pages (all 
too few) where reflection breaks through exposition, which makes us wish the mere 
information to the devil. 

Mr. Walsh shows that the expression ‘ philosophy of history’ has two meanings : 
it stands for an enquiry into the nature and validity of historical knowledge (‘ critical 
philosophy of history ’), and it stands also for various attempts that have been made 
to give an over-all, ‘ metaphysical ’ interpretation of the course of events (‘ speculative 
philosophy of history’). He does his duty by both these meanings, dealing with the 
first in four chapters and the second in three, hinting (and later elaborating the view) 
that the second enterprise is not so irrelevant to the first as is sometimes thought. 

The preliminary account of the history of critical philosophy of history is brief and 
not very revealing. Mr. Walsh suggests some reasons why the study has been pursued 
only fitfully in England, but he underestimates the amount of English thought on the 
subject and he does not bring to light the main condition of its appearance in the apparent 
necessity for Christianity of a belief in the validity of historical knowledge. Critical 
philosophy of history is investigated in four main discussions: the relation of history 
to other forms of knowledge, particularly scientific knowledge ; historical explanation ; 
truth and fact in history; and the question, Can history be objective ? In each of 
these Mr. Walsh is pre-eminently cautious; and the ‘ Introductory’ character of the 
book appears in his determination to give the reader a fair account of all the main views, 
in his predilection for intermediate positions, and in his candid admission of difficulties. 
But avoiding extravagance, he also ofien fails in decisiveness : the mean position he 
frequently arrives at is, on more than one occasion, an unconvincing compromise rather 
than a synthesis. 

During these discussions, besides the problems actually faced or glanced at in passing, 
others keep floating near the surface but never quite manage to come close enough for 
examination ; and some of them are important. In the background, for example, is 
the question of causation. It would appear that Mr. Walsh regards the concept of 
cause as belonging properly to the stock-in-trade of historical thinking, but he never 
examines or defends his view. And further, the question, Is critical philosophy of 
history an examination of the habits of thinking manifested by historians (and if so, 
which historians ?), or is it something else ?, is nowhere properly faced. Sometimes Mr. 
Walsh appeals to historians ; at others, away from them. And perhaps the most general 
defect of his book is the rather hazy notion it reveals of how an historian thinks and of 
the sort of questions he asks himself. He is represented as asking, ‘ Is it true ?’ or ‘ Is 
it genuine ? ’, and as being concerned mainly with questions of credibility, and as follow- 
ing up a decided ‘ What ?’” with a supplementary ‘Why ?’; whereas the historian is 
much more often concerned with the question, ‘What does this mean?’ in which 
‘what ?’ and ‘ why ?’ are combined. He is represented as starting from a ‘ bare fact’, 
whereas it is safe to say that he never does so, because such a starting place is impossible 
—he begins with an interpretation which he reinterprets. 

With regard to historical explanation, Mr. Walsh accepts substantially the view 
favoured by Collingwood, though he is critical of some of the details. History is presented 
as the enterprise of resurrecting or reconstructing the thoughts, feelings and emotions 
of the past; and some of the presuppositions of this reconstruction are examined. 
But the main difficulty of this view (if we neglect the difficulty of actions as expressions 
of thoughts and feelings) is not considered at all, namely, that an historical account of 
the past at least purports to present something which was never in the mind of anybody 
at the time; the historian at least appears to have a way of thinking about the past 
which would have been impossible for anyone who lived in that past. Mr. Walsh regards 
the question, ‘ Can history be objective ?’ as very important and discusses it at length. 
What he has to say is always interesting and lucidly expounded, but one is left with 
the doubt whether the question is not misconceived. 

On speculative philosophy of history Mr. Walsh has some interesting chapters in 
which he gives an account of the ideas of Herder, Kant, Hegel, and (in a final chapter) 
glances briefly at Comte, Marx, and Toynbee. What he says is always acute and well- 
considered, but I doubt whether those speculative treatments of the past have anything 
at all to do with history, but should rather be understood as legitimate attempts to 
explain the past subordinated to a moral and practical purpose : not history but retro- 
spective prophecy. Nor do I think it correct to see in Positivism the inspiration of 
Historismus : it is Toynbee rather than Stubbs and Maitland who owes a debt to Posi- 
tivism. 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 
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The Christian Challenge to Philosophy. By W. H. V. Keapr. (London: 8. P. C. K, 
1951. Pp. xiv + 195. Price 13s 6d). 


Reade, as Mr. Cyril Bailey’s brief and pleasant preface tells, was Philosophy Tutor 
at Keble from 1897 to 1937 and died in 1943. This posthumous work was the fruit of 
his retirement. The author, treading familiar paths, says many wise and penetrating 
things, but his final conclusions are not so clear as his delightful and admirably lucid 
style leads one to hope. 

The book is historical, and Reade had a good scholar’s knowledge of Greek philosophy 
and of medieval controversy. The main theme of the first half is the defeat of Platonism 
by Christianity, symbolized by Justinian’s closing of the Schools. The chief weakneg 
of Platonism sprang, in Reade’s view, from the fact that it failed to identify God with 
the Good, and that its theology remained myth. The Platonic myth offered an object 
merely of tiotts, and ToTts is neither knowledge nor faith in the Christian sense of 
faith in a person. It did not claim to be either historical fact or allegory, whereas Chris. 
tians accept the Gospels as historical fact and much of the Old Testament as history 
susceptible of a mystical interpretation. Plato, moreover, found the source of moral 
evil in the body, which the Christian doctrines of incarnation and resurrection restored 
to its rights. Plotinus was even ‘ like one ashamed of being in a body ’. Thus Platonism 
could not descend and become catholic—neither Plato nor Plotinus could provide a 
religion for an empire—but Christianity could rise to embrace the intellectual world, 
For those reasons the new way of life conquered the old. 

Plato’s denigration of the body is greatly exaggerated by Reade. There is certainly 
an ascetic and, so to say, ‘ separatist ’ tendency in Plato, as there has been in many 
Christian sects. But it is not really consistent with the tripartite psychology of the 
Republic, nor with Plato’s view that the same man is potentially the great saint and the 
great sinner. Reade makes the interesting comment that in general the history of Greek 
philosophy belies Comte’s theory that that philosophy succeeds theology, which is 
succeeded by science. But he mars it by fully accepting Jaeger’s view that Aristotle's 
thought did develop in that order. I think most scholars would now agree that Meta- 
physics A is a late work. 

When Reade goes on to discuss the medieval conflict of faith and reason the ambig- 
uity of his position begins to emerge. Aquinas’s view, on the whole acceptable to Reade, 
that the natural light of reason can (a) produce helpful ‘ preambles’ to a theology 
based on faith and impossible without it, and (b) provide weapons for apologetic, will 
never fully satisfy a serious philosopher. Nisi credideritis non intelligetis may in & 
certain sense have meaning for philosophy, but not if faith is to mean a core of dogma 
exempted from radical criticism. Reade succeeds no better than Aquinas in facing the 
real problem of philosophy and religious faith. No doubt you can refute philosophically 
a philosophical argument to the effect that religious faith is bad philosophy or simply 
nonsense ; so much is legitimate apologetic. But it is legitimate apologetic only because 
religious faith is not philosophy. However great the problem it presents to philosophy, 
religious faith is itself a practical rather than a theoretical attitude. Between the title 
of Reade’s book and his remark that the only Christian philosophy is the Christian 
religion there is an unresolved contradiction. 

Reade shows little interest in post-medieval philosophy, which he charges with 
becoming more a mere academic subject and less a way of life. He does not challenge 
Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, nor even the local and contemporary Bradley, but prefers the 
far easier task of repelling attacks made on Christianity in the name of natural science. 
His main point—a sound one so far as it goes—is that science must assume some sort 
of ‘ given ’, and that it is mere ignoratio elenchi to suppose that the scientific principle 
of ex nihilo nthil can clash with, or even bear on, the ex nihilo omnia which the Christian 
doctrine of creation asserts. He disposes effectively of any ideal of practical life based 
on natural science. All knowledge, he says, is a mode of valuation. Science touches 
only the abstract universal and not the individual, not even the work of art. Of ideol- 
ogies he remarks with wisdom that all, including theocracy, are totalitarian, tyrannous, 
and as dangerous in peace as in war. You cannot compel men to know truth. Pursuing 
the same line of thought, he defends conservatism in theology against modernism, but 
argues well that creeds must and should be differently interpreted and types of Christian 
life be very various, because personality human and divine, unlike the object of natural 
science, can only be revealed to different men in different and partial ways according 
to their capacities. 

All this is legitimate and often effective apologetic, but Reade does not really solve 
Siger of Brabant’s problem. 


G. R. G. Mure 
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Encounter with Nothingness. An Essay on Existentialism. By Hetmut Kuun. (Hins- 
dale, Ill.: Henry Regnery Company. 1949. Pp. xxii + 168. Price $3.00. 
London : Methuen. 1951. Pp. xxii + 168. Price 8s 6d). 


Begegnung mit dem Nichts. By Hetmut Kuun. (Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck). 1950. Pp. 173. Price DM. 4.80). 


To deploy erudition within the compass of 168 pages (all my references are to the 
American edition), with no central theme for orientation, would tax the powers of the 
most consumate stylist. Nevertheless, while we acknowledge in general the benefits 
of perspective—pith, pungency—as a literary device, among the particular points of 
view available for ‘ engagement ’ some, let us remember, are less distorting than others. 
Occasion for this reminder is contained in Professor Kuhn’s remark (p. xvii) that the 
non-Christian ‘are more distinctively Existentialist than the Christian members of 
the school ’ and in the relegation of Marcel, a Christian, to the movement’s periphery. 
The non-Christian phenomenological representatives, for whom the concept of Nothing- 
ness is of prime importance, are of course those whom as a Platonizing Christian Pro- 
fessor Kuhn is most eager to ‘ encounter ’. 

Of Nothingness we are aware in the experience of dread (Angst) or despair. Dread 
is our feeling of suspense or crisis when faced by several possible courses of action, of 
only one of which can we become the agent. It is our awareness of being by nature 
committed neither to this nor to that—of being free. Despair is the less introverted 
but cognate awareness of our estrangement in a signless world related to our freedom 
as counterfoil to blank checque. 

As a Christian, Professor Kuhn considers salutary the jolt which this apprehension 
administers to pagan complacency. But for existentialistic Nothingness, ‘ the privation 
of meaning and reality ’, he would prefer to substitute ‘ the incomprehensible fullness 
of meaning and reality’ (p. x). The very possibility which, according to Christian 
Humanism, gives crisis its value—the possibility of a rational ascent in the understanding 
of what is real—is obviated in the Existentialist’s interpretation (p. xxi). 

Now whether even Heidegger or Sartre conceives of Nothingness as a privation of 
meaning and reality is open to question. Nothingness for Heidegger is more primitive 
than negation; and for Sartre, while certainly devoid of meaning, it nevertheless 
exists (cf. p. 156). But when we turn to the Christian Existentialists—Kierkegaard, 
Jaspers, and Marcel respectively—the absurd, the Encompassing, and the Mystery, 
though essentially incomprehensible, most certainly are not devoid of reality. It is 
true that none of these three concepts coincides with that of Nothingness: but this 
merely underlines the inadequacy of presenting the latter as the key-concept of Exis- 
tentialism. 

The key-concept is, of course, that which gives the school its name—the concept of 
existence. The fundamental intention, first made explicit by Kierkegaard, is to con- 
trast the abstract thinker of Descartes or Hegel with the existing thinker or concrete 
individual. Both Heidegger and Marcel, who are admittedly in most other respects 
poles apart, are thus actuated. Both emphasise that the thinker who exists encroaches 
upon his own data: his subject-matter is reflexive. Probably the logical peculiarities 
of reflexive structure have been more systematically investigated by modern logicians, 
but the Existentialist School en bloc, though with varying degrees of subtlety, are 
agreed upon one conclusion: that objective systematic knowledge of reality is im- 
possible ; that ‘ truth is subjectivity ’. The incomprehensibility of the real is essential. 

One cannot accuse Professor Kuhn of neglecting this tenet. He thinks the accent 
upon the individual’s concreteness correct, but that the Greek conception of contempla- 
tion or theoria, supercharged by the Christian conception of love and rational faith, does 
it sufficient justice. Knowledge thereby is wedded to action but not at the expense of 
objectivity. We know the object in approximating to it. Here the use of the eclectic 
method in constructive criticism appears to me as suitable as that of boxing-gloves in 
key-board finger work. While striking the right note every time, what one gains in 
chromatic richness is lost in articulation. Distinctions between entirely different 
compositions become obscure—to say nothing of those internal to any one. The richness 
of the Greek conception of contemplation in contrast to the Cartesian conception of 
thought is undeniable, but intuitive insight that precedes supporting logical analyses 
is relatively blind. Plato’s myth of the cave is, after all, a myth, belonging to a level 
of logical sophistication disparate from that of existentialist analysis at its most acute. 

Professor Kuhn’s contention that Existentialism is inevitably in perpetual flight 
from itself may be integral to his dispensation of doctrine between the school’s centre 
and periphery. The point I take to be is this. Salvation through crisis, Christian or 
phenomenological, must both be included in and excluded from the set of possibilities 
facing the agent in crisis. Unless included, why preach or teach ? But unless excluded, 
can the situation be critical ? The necessity to choose cannot favour one rather than 
another of the alternatives constituting the necessity. However, since for him non- 
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Christian is every whit as self-elusive as Christian Existentialism, no reason has been 
given for regarding the former as more representative than the latter. 

Furthermore, the thesis that those divergent tendencies enumerated in Chap. IX 
are in fact all centrifugal has not left me completely convinced. On p. 150, for instance, 
one Existentialist sect is represented as retreating into Christian theology. On p. 160, 
however, where one expects this point to be developed, Existentialist theology is cor. 
rectly interpreted not as an evasion of but as providing a solution to the above dilemma 
in the idea of faith—faith in the absurd—in God for whom all things are possible, not 
merely one of a disjunctive set. To criticise this idea as giving a one-sided interpretation 
of the Gospel is somewhat different from proving it inconsistent with its existentialistie 
premisses. 

If I have dealt principally with the method of packing and the basic philosophical 
bias, rather than with the contents, it is because the parcel is packed so tightly—in fact 
too tightly. Though comprehensive it is Procrustean. The severed components are 
nevertheless in excellent condition. To single out what I appreciate most : Chapter 
VIII on the rapport with Phenomenology illuminates a subject upon which anything 
previously read had left me vague. And mention must be made of the illustrative use 
to which the more literary manifestations of the movement are skilfully put. 


K. W. RANKIN 


Homo Faber. By G. N. M. Tyrretit. (London: Methuen. 1951. Pp. xii + 205. 
Price 15s). 


Mr. Tyrrell has written the kind of book which until recently was written by pro- 
fessional philosophers, but the value of which many of them would now entirely deny, 
i.e. it deals with the universe as a whole and with man’s place in it and, as a result, 
recommends an attitude. In reading it one asks constantly whether its faults are due 
to the peculiarity of Mr. Tyrrell’s treatment or to the difficulty of the enterprise itself. 
The former view seems to be truer. 

Mr. Tyrrell attempts two things, to disprove a theory, which he calls ‘ Materialism’ 
and to recommend an attitude, which might be called ‘ other-worldly ° as distinct from 
‘ utilitarian ’. He therefore uses two types of argument, which may be called ‘ theoreti- 
cal’ and ‘ persuasive’. In neither does he seem to be entirely successful. 

His main theoretical argument, which gives his theme, is indirect. He attempts 
to explain why materialism, although false, is plausible. Man’s main interest is practical 
(Homo Faber) and evolutionary pressure has forced him to concentrate his attention 
on the material world, which he must manipulate if he is to live, and to regard it as 
the sole reality. Mr. Tyrrell develops this theme in relation to ordinary life, physics, 
biology, psychology, and philosophy. It is impossible in a review to criticize these 
chapters in detail. They contain numerous quotations and the reader is in a fair position 
to judge Mr. Tyrrell’s case. The weakness of the argument as a whole lies in the vague- 
ness of the key-concept, ‘ adaptation ’. I cannot give precise significance to the state- 
ment that animals are perfectly adapted, whereas present-day man is not, unless it 
means simply that man has the capacity for mystical experience, artistic creation and 
disinterested curiosity. But this begs the question, for who can say at present whether 
these capacities are biologically advantageous or not ? 

It is true, as Mr. Tyrrell noticed in considering the attitude of scientists towards 
psychical research, that men tend to ignore facts which do not fit in with their theories, 
but I do not think that he has shown that this tendency is closely connected with prac- 
tical interests in the narrow sense suggested, and that it necessarily leads to materialist- 
mechanist metaphysics. Many clergymen tried to ignore the evidence for evolution 
in the opposite interest. 

Mr. Tyrrell’s persuasive arguments are also unconvincing to me. It does not seem 
to follow from the fact that the material world is not the whole of reality that it is in- 
appropriate for man to concentrate his interest upon it. It might still be the most 
important part for him. Suppose we add the premiss: ‘ Men have an interest in cosmic 
speculation ’. The argument becomes more plausible, for this interest will be frustrated 
if certain facts are ignored. But the premiss is empirical, so that Mr. Tyrrell is here 
in the common dilemma of the moral philosopher. The convincing argument rests on 
empirical premisses and therefore fails of necessary and universal application. 

I have found Mr. Tyrrell’s book both interesting and instructive. Its weaknesses 
are peculiarly obvious to the philosopher with analytic training, but it does not seem 
to follow from them that a useful book of this sort could not be written, although 4 
general review of scientific results, such as Mr. Tyrrell attempts, demands extraordinary 
gifts and equipment. In any case, books of this sort will be written. The only question 
is, ‘By whom?’ Is it for professional philosophers, who neglect their traditional task, 
to grumble at the result ? 


MarTHA KNEALE 
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Good Will and Ill Will. A Study in Moral Judgments. By FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 
(Chicago : University of Chicago Press. London : Cambridge University Press. 
1950. Pp. xii + 248. English Price 37s 6d). 


Frank Chapman Sharp was for many years Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Wisconsin. He died in 1943, and this posthumous work, some of the investigations 
in which date as far back as 1906, is edited by his son, Malcolm Sharp, who also con- 
tributes a short preface. By ‘ moral judgments’ in the sub-title the author means 
primarily judgments of right and wrong, as distinct from judgments of good and bad, 
and the present study is confined to the former ; his views on the latter are to be found 
in his more comprehensive work Ethics (New York, 1928), to which there are frequent 
references. Both books ought to receive attention from students interested in Utilitarian 
theories. 

Though the discussion is not of course immediately related to recent ethical writing, 
it is nevertheless of considerable interest, not least perhaps in its insistence on directing 
attention to the ‘ moral judgments of common sense’, and in its vigorous advocacy 
(as in Ethics) of a Utilitarianism derived from Hume and the English Utilitarians. 
Professor Sharp holds that we always apply ‘ right’ or ‘ wrong’ in a moral judgment 
to actions, or, as he prefers, ‘ volitions’, aiming at the good or harm of conscious 
beings, and that in calling an action ‘right’ we mean that ‘complete acquaintance 
with its results would evoke impersonal approval’ (p. 162). In the following chapter, 
where he develops his view of ‘ objectivity ’ in ethics, he adds the further important 
qualification that moral judgments demand consistency. A number of interesting 
points arise from this thesis, but since the ground is fairly familiar I propose to omit 
discussion. What is perhaps less familiar is the author’s handling of the ‘ moral judg- 
ments of common sense’. In the first place, in arriving at these judgments he relies 
largely on the answers to a number of casuistry questions set to groups of undergraduates 
numbering from fifty up to two hundred or so, the written answer being in many cases 
followed up in oral questioning. But granted in full the importance of acquiring know- 
ledge of the moral judgments of ordinary life, will this method of casuistry questions 
provide us with reliable data ? It is one thing to be in an actual situation which demands 
a moral judgment, and another thing to answer a moral problem put to one in the class- 
room. The author, in defending his procedure against the criticism that ‘ the reasons 
for their opinions offered by our respondents were mere random inventions ’ remarks 
(p. 36) that in fact ‘ casuistry questions . . . probably evoke the purest of all moral 
judgments—‘‘ pure ’’ meaning free from the bias of self interest and kindred foreign 
ingredients’. But the ‘ purity’ may, in reality, be a seriously distorting factor. In 
the second place, there is the use the author makes of the evidence so obtained. In 
the preface we are warned that ‘his enumerations of answers to questions are not 
intended to have any statistical significance whatever ’, and indeed this must be so 
from the small numbers, the limited social class involved, and so on. They are designed 
then merely to indicate ‘ the existence of opinions and responses in sufficient numbers 
so that they cannot be regarded as oddities’. Nevertheless there is the temptation 
to over-use them. At least this seems to happen when early in Chapter V the author, 
in elaborating his Utilitarian theory, writes ‘ Chapters I-III’ (which are a sort of case 
book of answers to the casuistry questions set) ‘ have shown that lay moral judgments 
are determined, in some manner, by results’, and when, apparently primarily on the 
evidence obtained in these earlier chapters, he concludes categorically that ‘ volitions 
aiming at the good or harm of conscious beings are thus the subject of the moral judg- 
ment’. This leads to a further point which may puzzle the reader. On p. 76 there is 
a reference to ‘ descriptive ethics’ and again on p. 128, where it is being maintained 
that we always use ‘ right’ and ‘ wrong’ of actions so far as they attempt to produce 
some result, it is said that ‘the preceding analysis is description, not prescription ’. 
This might lead us to suppose that the argument is intended to be descriptive through- 
out. But this is clearly not so, since for example the evidence collected in Chapter [V 
(misleadingly titled *‘ Evil for Evil’s Sake’) indicates a strong body of opinion which 
holds that retributive punishment is right, whereas in Chapter IX the author argues 
strongly that deterrence is the only justification for punishment, and that retributive 
punishment is wrong. The earlier work, Ethics, makes the position clearer. There, after 
explaining (p. 5) that he counts himself among those writers who are interested in the 
normative problems of ethics, Professor Sharp goes on: ‘ But I must insist that if the 
moralist who is primarily interested in the tield of normative ethics is to do anything 
more than beat the air he must know the human conscience through and through. 
. .. Any thorough-going investigation of the phenomena of the moral life will thus 
include within its purview description and explanation on the one hand, and the deter- 
mination of validity on the other’, This is the line which is also followed here. 
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Thinking and Valuing. By D. H. McCracken. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1951. 
Pp. x + 238. Price 15s). 


The sub-title of this work is ‘ an Introduction, partly historical to the study of the 
philosophy of value’. This is a fair description in that the contents fall into two major 
parts: a general introduction which sets forth the thesis that value-judgments play 
‘an integral and essential part in the intellectual life of man’ and a second part which 
deals with certain historical examples used to clarify and illustrate the thesis. This 
historical section, which is three-quarters of the whole book in number of pages, deals 
mainly with the Cartesian philosophers ; chapters are devoted to the ethical theories 
of Descartes, Geulincx and Spinoza. The general introduction sets out to discuss the 
hypothesis that value-judgments occur and are intellectual acts which take their material 
from experience but are nevertheless grounded upon an a priori category ;_ the historical 
chapters are meant to test this hypothesis against the doctrines, recognized as intel- 
lectualist, of the Cartesians. 

Mr. McCracken knows that he has taken ‘a grave risk in writing a book which is 
at once an argument about the nature and status of the value-judgment and an essay 
in the history of philosophy ’. I feel that his desire to contrast or compare his own views 
with those of other philosophers—and he does not restrict himself to the Cartesians but 
ranges as wide as Plato, Aristotle, Kant and Russell—does in fact detract from the 
exposition of his own thesis and makes it sometimes difficult to decide whether or not 
he agrees with this or that particular author. On the other hand, the historical illus- 
trations are presented with brevity and originality and make the whole book instructive 
and interesting reading, whatever views one may hold on the major thesis. The claim 
of this essay is that it is ‘ both rationalist and humanist’ and its author’s concern is 
to convince his readers that philosophy cannot be reduced to logic and epistemology, 
but includes much else besides, the criticism of art, morality, institutions, or, as he 
puts it, ‘ the criticism of contemporary culture ’. The essays on scientific methodology 
which are the pioneer works of modern philosophy may not seem a favourable ground 
to look for illustrations of this view, but Mr. McCracken is well aware of this difficulty 
and meets it squarely. The history of philosophy, he points out, involves the effort 
‘to grasp the whole mind of the philosopher behind the necessarily fragmentary state- 
ments of his separate books ’. We must consider not merely what he said, but why he 
said ; not only the data, arguments and conclusions, but also his ‘ valuations ’. 

Descartes, Geulincx and Spinoza are discussed from this angle. The important point 
is made that Descartes did not consider the T'raité des Passions as an adequate ethical 
treatise and it is suggested that had Descartes attempted to write a systematic work 
on moral philosophy, he would have attempted to bring it into closer relations with 
logic and metaphysics. I agree with this view but do not feel so certain that, even in 
‘a society with greater intellectual freedom’, Descartes would have attempted to 
substitute psychology or psychotherapy for ethics. Nor is it evident that the timorous 
prudent nature of Descartes and his fear of hostile authorities were the only factors 
which prevented him from writing a full treatise on ethics. There is ample evidence 
to show that he was a very busy man during the latter years of his life and that he 
had plans for many works yet to be written. Descartes did not expect to die young. 
These are but minor points. This book gives a well-balanced account of the philosophers 
chosen to illustrate its thesis. The chapters on Geulincx are particularly interesting 
and probably new to most readers. 


L. J. Beck 


Einfihrung in die Philosophie. By Hans Letsecanc. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter 
& Co., Sammlung Géschen Bd. 281. 1951. Pp. 145. Price DM 2.40). 


Professor Leisegang of the Free University of Berlin intended this vest-pocket intro- 
duction to philosophy for laymen who wish to know what philosophy really is and 
why it is studied. He adopts what one might call the ‘ Baedeker method ’, i.e. he divides 
up the territory of philosophical studies into numerous districts, gives a brief and 
workmanlike account of the chief features of each, and maps with clarity the relations 
between them. Despite his few pages he covers a remarkable amount of ground, espec- 
ially in the border areas of philosophy. In addition to chapters on the central traditional 
topics, honourable mention and a few explanatory paragraphs are given to several 
kinds of psychology, to mathematical logic, aesthetics, phenomenology, existentialism, 
sociology, the philosophies of science, law, religion, history and language, Rickert’s 
Kulturphilosophie and Dilthey’s Weltanschauungslehre. There is, however, in all this 
too little critical guidance or assistance to the reader in thinking and deciding for himself, 
and the ordinary reader may well get the impression that excellence in philosophy is 
a matter of the neat docketing of as many theories as possible. For all this apparent 
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comprehensiveness there are some notable omissions ; there is no mention of Descartes, 
Locke, Berkeley or Hume, of the logical positivists or the modern Anglo-American 
philosophy of analysis. These omissions are particularly felt in the sections dealing 
with the theory of knowledge and with metaphysics, so that his treatment of these 
topics must seem intolerably oversimplified and question-begging to anyone who has 
doubts about synthetic a priori propositions or the possibility of metaphysics. 

The book is clearly and simply written, and this, together with its wide scope and 
its glossary of German equivalents for international philosophical terms, would make 
it an excellent introduction for anyone who wished to acquire a German philosophical 
vocabulary. There is also a useful classified bibliography of modern German philosophical 
works. 


R. J. Hirst 


A History of the Political Philosophers. By GtorcE Catuin. (London : Allen & Unwin. 
1950. Pp. xviii + 802. Price 30s). 


This work, reprinted substantially as first published in the United States in 1939, 
is advertised as * the only single volume in English on the entire history of political 
values, ancient and modern, from Confucius to . . . Maritain’. After an introductory 
chapter, however, in which Confucius makes his bow, the book follows the more tra- 
ditional lines of a history of western political philosophy from Plato to the present day. 
Its emphasis is upon modern times and upon a consideration of classical authors in 
relation to modern political categories—Communism, Fascism, Catholicism, etc. (Plato’s 
‘ Republic and the Laws are in effect . . . tractates in defence of the Catholic hierarchy ’ 
(p. 57) ). At the present time, interest is not so strong, perhaps, in this type of evaluation 
as it was when the book was written; Professor Catlin has, nevertheless, undertaken 
it with more discrimination than has sometimes been the case. 

In general, this is an awkward book to use, as it appears to serve two conflicting 
purposes. It is cast, partly, in the form of an historical thesis defending a particular 
tradition, partly in the form of an encyclopaedia of the major and many of the minor 
political philosophers. Consequently, if it is to be read continuously for the argument, 
there is too much detached material : if it is to be used as a work of reference, it tends 
to lack balance and neutrality. 

In the matter of balance, for example, the mediaeval period is foreshortened— 
Mr. Strachey is given more than three times the space devoted to Aquinas. As the author 
notes, ‘ too little attention is given . .. to . . . Hooker, Burke . . . Condorcet .. .” 
(p. ix). There are some omissions—in such a full statement of modern British socialist 
theories as is given here, for example, the work of E. F. M. Durbin would appear to 
merit some treatment. t 

In the matter of neutrality, fair warning is given that ‘although . . . this book 
wears the fleece of a history of political philosophy . . . it is written as a philosophy 
of political history, a ‘‘ tiger burning bright ” at enmity with other current philosophies ’ 
(p. x). The author contends for what he takes to be a ‘ Grand Tradition ’ of humane 
and liberal values, discernible in the history of political philosophy, and for an empiricism 
favourable to scientific development. Such a view confronts the ‘ dogmatism of the 
Hegelian Dialectic, and the two totalitarian derivatives of Hegelianism, Right and 
Left, National Socialism and Marxist Communism ’ (p. 777). The idealist influence is, 
consequently, regarded unfavourably from its beginning with the ‘ disordered, half- 
educated ’ Rousseau, whose philosophy is ‘ one of the major catastrophes in the history 
of human thought ’ (p. 444) to its modern manifestations. At times some of the authors 
who came under this influence are hardly given fair treatment. In the case of Bosanquet, 
for example, who was ‘something of an old woman’ (p. 518), and Bradley, whose 
‘exposition of Hegelianism is perhaps the crudest presentation of tribal morality set 
forth by any reputable English writer, even in the age of Disraeli ’ (p. 514), little indica- 
tion is given that they were concerned to investigate real problems. 

The writers, by contrast, who may be said in any sense to have been pioneers of a 
science of politics (Machiavelli, Hobbes, Spinoza, etc.) are generally given a more favour- 
able hearing. As would be expected from Professor Catlin’s earlier works, one of the 
most interesting sections of the book outlines the ideas of the Chicago School of political 
scientists (pp. 753-763), wherein political science is taken to be ‘ a quantitative, obser- 
vational and experimental study of means’, similar to economics. It is considered, 
briefly, as a science of power, though there is, unfortunately, no analysis added, here, 
of what constitutes power. Despite this general sympathy, however, Montesquieu’s 
Esprit des Lois is termed ‘ a somewhat dull and prolix production ’ (p. 301) and Comte’s 
positivism would appear to be unjustly discounted as * but one more version of French 
anti-clericalism ’ (p. 746). 
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The author’s style is vivid and stimulating, but is liable, at times, to become formless 
and confusing. One of the more extreme examples will illustrate its dangers : ‘ Bodin 
will even admit—and the admission is, of course, conservative and traditional—that 
the ‘‘ republic ’’ or “‘ commonwealth” (there is [n.b.] no Latin word for ‘ state ’— 
imperium could not be used by any loyal Frenchman: the days of the imperialist 
writers are over) is subject to the restraint of law ’ (p. 206). It is unfortunate, too, that 
in a book with so many quoted passages, their references are often not given. 

In this volume, the reader may not agree with all Professor Catlin’s judgments, 
and he may find some of his statements misleading—(the assertion, for example, that 
Aristotle ‘ would give every peasant owner full citizenship ’ (p. 87), which would seem 
to ignore Aristotle’s account of leisure ; or that Locke ‘ never uses the word  sover- 
eign ’’’ (p. 247), which would appear to overlook the First Treatise). He will discover, 
nevertheless, much interesting and provocative material and, in the company of an 
author who is very widely read, will hardly fail to extend his knowledge. 


J. H. WarRRENDER 


American Freedom and Catholic Power. By PAUL BLANSHARD. (Boston : The Beacon 
Press. 1949. Pp. 350. Price $3.50). Communism, Democracy and Catholic Power. 
By Paut BLANsHARD. (Boston: The Beacon Press. 1951. Pp. x + 340. Price 
$3.50). 


These two books are not polemical writings in the generally accepted sense of that 
word. The author is not concerned with the purely religious devotion of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but with its resolutely pursued aim of controlling the policies, whether 
domestic or external, of the nations of western civilisation through the activities of 
its highly organised and disciplined hierarchies, whereby the civic and personal 
activities, and even the thoughts of their adherents everywhere are regulated. These 
aims extend even to those who profess no allegiance to the Roman Church. The author’s 
position is made perfectly clear at the beginning of his earlier book. ‘ It is scarcely 
necessary to say ’, he writes, ‘ that no man has a right to discuss the Catholic issue if 
he is incapable of appreciating the mighty achievements of the Church in the past’. 
But, ‘when a Church enters the arena of controversial social policy and attempts to 
control the judgment of its own people (and of other people) on foreign affairs, social 
hygiene, public education and modern science, it must be reckoned with as an organ 
of political and cultural power. It is in this sense that I shall discuss Catholic power 
in this book’. 

In both books the treatment is objective, scholarly, and restrained. There are no 
mere obiter dicta and no judgments without accompanying evidence—invariably from 
Roman Catholic sources. Indeed, it is not easy to quote any parallels to these two books. 
They constitute as deadly an indictment as anything which Voltaire wrote. Mr. Blan- 
shard’s indictment is a powerful counter-attack to the comprehensive assault now being 
made in the name of religion on the dignity, the personal freedom, and the intellectual 
integrity of men and women throughout the countries of western civilisation. But it 
is also of importance in emphasising how the authoritarian system of the Roman Catholic 
Church, together with its companion authoritarianism in Russia, has forced upon the 
non-Catholic citizens of the English-speaking world the duty of countering, as they 
alone can do, these assaults on individual freedom. Mr. Blanshard shatters the deceptive 
argument that the Roman Church is a valuable ally in the fight against Communism : 
‘I do not believe ’, he writes in his earlier book, ‘ that fear of one authoritarian power 
justifies compromise with another . . . certainly in this country [i.e. U.S.A.] the accept- 
ance of any form of authoritarian control weakens the democratic spirit. . . . In the 
long run, the capacity to defend American democracy against a communist dictatorship 
must be based upon a free culture, and I believe the facts that I have marshalled in 
these pages demonstrate the impossibility of reconciling a free culture with the present 
policies of the Vatican ’. 

In his second book Mr. Blanshard drives this argument home relentlessly by drawing 
on facts of recent and contemporary history. Consider, for example, the dealings of 
the Vatican with Pavelitch discussed in the first chapter. ‘. . . the Pope had tele- 
graphed a cordial greeting of good wishes to Pavelitch in 1943 after he had been in 
power long enough for the world to appreciate the nature of his régime. That régime 
had murdered thousands of Orthodox priets and leaders, and even some of Croatia’s 
Roman Catholics thought that their Archbishop deserved something worse than im- 
prisonment for condoning the liquidation of the Vatican’s chief religious competitor 
in the region’. Perhaps even more striking is the reference in the same chapter to the 
Vatican’s attempts to reach a concordat with the Kremlin. Only when these attempts 
failed did the Vatican embark on its present bitter campaign against Communism. 
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It is impossible to refer to the immense mass of documented facts which chapter 
after chapter of both books adduce to show the growing power of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in the United States, the amazing effectiveness of its pressure groups, and 
its steadily tightening stranglehold on the free expression of opinion by the press, the 
cinema, the wireless, and even by Congress. The bare recital of the attempts to suppress 
these books, the almost unbelievable subservience of some even of America’s leading 
journals to intimidation, and the fact that the author dare not mention the names of 
those with whom he discussed his work when gathering material in Rome, these things 
alone go far to substantiate his thesis. No part of social, political, intellectual, and, even, 
personal life is free from the attempted regimentation of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
not only in U.S.A., as the author shows by full and authentic documentation from books, 
official pronouncements, overt actions and policies of the hierarchy of the Church and 
the canon law itself. The fundamental freedoms of the free constitutions everywhere 
are challenged. Consider the words of Pope Leo XIII: ‘ If the laws of the State... 
violate the authority of Jesus Christ, vested in the Sovereign Pontiff, it is a positive 
duty to resist, a crime to obey ’. 

The famous Quadragesimo Anno by its official blessing of fascism was one of the 
contributory causes of the last war, whilst the attitude of Roman Catholics in this 
country as well as in U.S.A. and elsewhere made the victory of Franco possible with 
the results we have seen. It would be unprofitable to go further back and recall the 
Church’s support to the brutalities of Leopold II in the Corigo, for such illustrations 
abound. 

Communism, Democracy and Catholic Power is an important contribution to political 
thought. Its broad structure is that of a comparison of the organisation, policies, 
machinery of government, methods of propaganda, distribution of power and objectives 
of the two authoritarian systems of the Vatican and Rome. Throughout, the analogies 
are complete, and in almost every chapter, unless the words Vatican and Kremlin 
continually recurred, the reader might be in doubt as to which of the systems he was 
studying. The parallel campaigns for ‘Thought Control’ and ‘The Management of 
Truth ’ are frighteningly similar and effective, and the systematic assault of the Roman 
Church on the schools of all countries of the western world is an example of the deadly 
effectiveness of persistence in the strategy of cumulative gains. 

These two books (both of which have now been published in Britain) are an 
unavoidable challenge to men and women who are still free to think and act according 
to their conscience and it is the plain duty of everyone to read them in spite of any 
difficulties placed in the way of their sale and advertisement. The duty lies not least 
on those Catholics who, on hearsay evidence, will be inclined to pooh-pooh Mr. Blan- 
shard’s case. *‘ Now a book like this deserves the same careful, judicial appraisal as 
the author has given . . .’ says Mr. Blanshard. His courage (he has suffered much in 
his campaign), his honesty and his devotion to the cause of freedom deserve that his 
plea shall not go unheard. 

JoHN CoATMAN 


Diccionario de Filosofia. By Jost FrerraterR Mora. (Buenos Aires: Editorial Sud- 
americana. Third Edition, corrected and enlarged, 1951. Pp. 1047. Price $150 


Arg.). 


This dictionary contains articles on philosophers, schools of philosophy, philosophical 
movements in various countries, and philosophical concepts. Most of the articles have 
up-to-date bibliographies. The treatment of persons and topics is in general well pro- 
portioned, and the whole enterprise appears to have been carried out in a scholarly 
fashion by Sefior Mora, now a Professor at Bryn Mawr. The book is clearly printed in 
three columns and is a most useful work of reference, which, as the most recent of its kind, 
philosophical libraries should find it necessary to acquire. 


Science and Humanism. Physics in Our Time. By E. Scurépincer. (Cambridge 
University Press. 1951. Pp. 68. Price 8s 6d). 


p This little book, containing the substance of four lectures delivered in Dublin, 
gives an account of the development of physics in the twentieth century and goes on 
to vide some cautious indications of the ae problems involved. The 
author’s firm assertion that quantum physics nothing whatever to do with any 
free-will problem will not be unwelcome to philosophers. In all respects except its 
price, which seems high for some 17,000 words, this volume is an example of the best 
type of vulgarisation. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Johannes Kepler. Life and Letters. By Carota BAUMGARDT. Introduction by ALBERT 


Th 


® 


The 


The 


Ernstern. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1951. Pp. 209. Price $3.75). 


A competent and scholarly selection from Kepler’s letters, with a sketch of his 
life, emphasising his personality rather than his scientific work. But the body of 
the book is best regarded as a series of footnotes to Einstein’s five-page introduction 
about ‘ this incomparable man ’. 


Life of Baron von Hiigel. By M. DE La Bepoyére. (London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 
1951. Pp. xviii + 366. Price 25s). 

The Baron certainly comes to life as a man in this interesting biography ; but it 
seems a pity that his life has been written from the standpoint of Roman Catholic 
orthodoxy. The attempt to show that he was ‘a 100% Catholic’ belittles him, 
and the ascription of his English patriotism to naiveté or instinct, and of his modern. 
ism to physiological and psychological disturbances is of interest only as suggesting 
that he has been forgiven by the hierarchy and is now to be claimed as one of 
the lights of the Church. (It is interesting to note that Tyrrell’s modernism is 
similarly explained, while Loisy, ailing all his life, is never in this book excused 
on the same ground). That the Baron found in the Roman Sacraments the full 
satisfaction of his religious needs is not to be disputed; but his devotion to the 
Roman Catholic Church as an institution was a devotion not to what the Church 
was in fact, but to what he, through his rosy spectacles, saw it as being in essence, 
In his last years, as Mr. de la Bedoyére shows in the quotations which often redress 
the balance of his portrait, he still hoped, for example, for the abolition or modifica- 
tion of imprimatur rules and censures: and his distinction between the super- 
natural and the miraculous, especially as applied to his unrepudiated views on 
the historicity of the Gospel narratives, is hard to reconcile with Catholic orthodoxy, 
A life of him based on a sympathetic understanding of modernism, free from the 
presuppositions of scholastic theology, is still required. Until it appears, the depth 
of his thought will remain insufficiently appreciated, and his extraordinary influence 
on thinkers of different ecclesiastical allegiance incomprehensible. 


Wisdom of the Talmud. By Rabbi Ben Zion BoxsErR. (New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library Inc. 1951. Pp. xx + 180. Price $3.75). 


Samples of the wise and witty sayings of the Talmudic doctors and of their opinions 
on law and morals, life and letters are here presented in English dress and topical 
arrangement. The notes at the end of the book are in the main bare references 
to the passages dealt with, and the author does not undertake detailed discussion 
of any points, but the introductory chapters trace the development of Halachie 
and Midrashic literature from the post-exilic Sopherim to the close of the Talmud, 
examine the influence of external historical factors and indicate the method and 
authority of Talmudic enactments. The introduction gives a basic bibliography 
for English readers, and the whole work adequately and succinctly fulfils its general 
aim of conveying to the uninitiated some idea of the spirit and atmosphere of 
the Talmud. 


A. M. H. 


Scandal of Christianity. By Emi Brunner. (London: S.C.M. Press. 1961. 
Pp. 115. Price 8s 6d). 


An exposition of certain dactrines said to be ‘ a stumbling-block to the philosophical 
mind’. If there are philosophical objections to ‘ historical revelation, the triune 
God, original sin, the Mediator, and the Resurrection ’, Dr. Brunner says nothing 
to remove them, however skilfully he expounds the biblical theology in which 
he believes. 


La Cité du Soleil. By Tuomas CAMPANELLA. Traduite et précédée d’une introduction 


par ALEXANDRE Zfvaks. (Paris: J. Vrin. 1950. Pp. 122). 


This is not a work of scholarship. Of the earliest editions of the Civitas Solis (1623 
and 1637), and of the differences between them, the author appears to know nothing: 
the only edition he mentions is one published at Utrecht in 1643. If this is the 
text which M. Zévaés is following, it is hard to make a definite pronouncement 
upon the accuracy of his translation, for the edition in question is not readily 
accessible. But this much can be said. If his translation is accurate, his text not 
only lacks several passages which are present in the text of 1637, but also contains 
some very peculiar readings. If on the other hand his text is the same as the 1637 
text, the omissions and peculiarities are in the translation. I suspect that the 
second conclusion is nearer the mark than the first. But although M. Zévaés’s 
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scholarship is open to question, there is no doubt about his literary skill. His 
translation is eminently readable, and his introductory account of Campanella’s 
life and sufferings is eloquent and moving. 

A. G. W. 


Philosophers Lead Sheltered Lives. By JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN. (London : Allen & Unwin. 
1952. Pp. 321. Price 25s). 
This cultured and urbane volume of memoirs is a book of unusual interest, to be 
warmly commended to readers of The Philosophical Quarterly. Its author, in 
youth a poet, entered the family business in New Orleans from a sense of duty. 
Reflection on the world of industry and commerce eventually led him to phil- 
osophy, and the sale of his business gave him the means to devote his life to this 
pursuit. The last quarter of the book outlines his philosophy, which is Platonic 
in inspiration but also bears the mask of C. 8. Peirce. This section is addressed to 
general readers and not to professional philosophers, and if the latter find it less 
congenial than the rest of the book, they may perhaps regret the author’s lack of 
formal training in his chosen discipline. But they ought not to fail in respect 
for his sense of vocation or for his high notion of what philosophy is and what 
place it should occupy in life. Tulane University, which has given him academic 
recognition by appointing him a graduate Professor, ought not to have been des- 
cribed on the title-page as ‘ Tactim University ’. 


A Pint of Philosophy. By A. B. Gorpon. (Dexter, Maine : A. B. Gordon. 1951. Pp. 
30). 
An attempt ‘ to formulate a philosophy of the minimum fundamental ideas that 
all people on the earth should come to know’. Short measure. 


Oriental Philosophies. By W. D. Gouup, G. B. ArBaucnu, and R. F. Moore. Intro- 
duction by W. Y. Evans-Wentz. Third Edition. (New York : Russell F. Moore 
Company. 1951. Pp. xiv + 220. Price $4.50). 

A useful volume of selections from Indian, Tibetan, Chinese, and Japanese ‘ philo- 
sophical ’ writings, with short introductions, notes, bibliography, and index. 


The Letters of Robert G. Ingersoll. Edited with a Biographical Introduction by Eva 
INGERSOLL WAKEFIELD. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1951. Pp. xii + 
747. Price $7.50). 


Ingersoll was a lawyer, orator, sentimentalist, and litt¢rateur who carried on an 
indefatigable polemic against all forms of religion, especially the Christian. This 
book is a work of piety, but it is not for philosophers. 


Ugo Benzi. Medieval Philosopher and Physician 1376-1439. By Dean P. Lockwoop. 
(Chicago : University of Chicago Press. 1951. Pp. xvi + 441. Price $8.00). 


Professor Lockwood’s interest was aroused in Hugo Senesis by his chance discovery 
of a manuscript, hitherto forgotten and unprinted, of Hugo’s life by his son Socino. 
For twenty years he has pursued his researches into Hugo’s life and works and the 
theory and practice of medicine in the fifteenth century: and this magnificent 
work of scholarship is the result. The book has obvious importance for the history 
of medicine, but it is misleading nowadays to call Hugo a ‘ philosopher’. He is 
said to have published an introduction to logic, which has been lost, but his only 
owed publication with any bearing on philosophy was a commentary on the Parva 
aturalia. 


Philosophy of Nature. By Jacques Maritain. (New York: Philosophical Library. 
1951. Pp. x + 198. Price $3.00). 
Translated by ImeLpa C. Byrne, apparently from La Philosophie de la Nature 
(Paris, 1935). The volume also includes an essay by Yves R. Simon on ‘ Maritain’s 
Philosophy of the Sciences’. This was first printed in The Thomist (1943). 


The Hebrew Impact on Western Civilisation. Edited by Dacosert D. Runes. (New 
York : Philosophical Library. 1951. Pp. xvi + 922. Price $10.00). 
This symposium declares itself in the Preface to be ‘a book of propaganda’ for 
the enlightenment of the pagans. As a comprehensive survey of the achievements 
of individual Jews in various fields it succeeds admirably ; the 4,000 entries in 
the Index—mostly personal names—testify to the diligence with which the con- 
tributors have gone over their ground. But the majority have contented themselves 
with an historical and biographical sketch, which at times becomes little more 
than a list of names, and have not attempted to analyse Western Civilisation in 
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any way or to identify the distinctively Jewish ingredients. In this respect th 
book lags behind the much smaller Legacy of Israel and Cecil Roth’s Jewish Contri. 
butions to Civilisation. An exception to this criticism is Professor Kurt F. Leidecke 


who, in the concluding chapter, detects a tendency towards idealistic thought 
characteristic of the Jewish Philosophers. 


A. M. H. 


Essay in Physics. By Viscount SAMUEL, with a letter from Dr. ALBERT Exrys 
(Oxford : B. Blackwell. 1951. Pp. 154. Price 7s 6d). 
A set of reflections on subjects in physics rather than a philosophical work. 
Philosophy for the Common Man. By Hetnricu F. Wotr. (New York : Philosophi 
Library. 1951. Pp. xxxii + 189. Price $3.50). 
Dr. Wolf is a physician who regards most philosophers as purveyors of verbie 
The ‘ need’ which he nevertheless felt for a philosophy was eventually satisf 


when he read Vaihinger, and in this book he expounds the doctrines of the 
osophie des Als-Ob as the means of reconciling the mechanistic materialism ‘ d 
manded ’” by logic with the moral and religious * demands of our emotional nature 


Ensayos metafisicos. By J. A. Vazquez. (Tucuman : Universidad Nacional de Tue 
man, Instituto de Fiolsofia. 1951. Pp. 101. Price 8 pesos or $1.50). 


A collection of elementary essays: ‘ Return to Ontology ’, ‘ Knowledge and Re 
ity ’, ‘ Scientific Knowledge and Human Existence ’, ‘ Reflections on a Metaphy 
of Death ’, ‘ “The West’, Time and Eternity ’. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Scots Philosophical Club met in Glasgow on January 11th and 12 
On the second day a paper on ‘ Mathematics and Truth’ was read by Mr 
R. J. Hirst, Lecturer in Logic in the University of Glasgow. 

The Club met again in St. Andrews on May 16th and 17th. On 
second day a paper on ‘ Causal Arguments’ was read by Mr. G. P. Hender 
son, Lecturer in Logic in the University of St. Andrews. 


Professor C. A. Campbell, Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the Univer 
sity of Glasgow has been appointed Gifford Lecturer in the University 
St. Andrews for 1953-4 and 1954-5. 

Professor Paul Tillich, Union Theological Seminary, New York, has bee 
appointed Gifford Lecturer in the University of Aberdeen for 1953-4. 


The 11th International Congress of Philosophy will meet at Brussels fre 
August 20th until August 26th, 1953. Particulars may be obtained from 
Secretary, M. Ch. Perelman, 32 rue de la Pecherie, Uccle-Braxelles, Belgiut 





